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a ANNY,”’ said 

F Charlie Folsom, 

junior member 

of the Folsom & Son 

Investment Company, 
‘‘vou’re fired!’’ 

Fanny Spicer, with 
her pencil poised above 
her pad awaiting dic- 
tation, fixed on him a 
considering gaze from 
her clear gray eyes and 
waited for the answer ; 
she thought that her 
employer was pro- 
pounding some sort of 
conundrum. 

‘*The question nat- 
urally arises,’’ contin- 
ued Charlie, putting 
his finger tips together 
in a judicial manner, 
‘twhy ? The answer is 
not far to seek: you are 
too good to waste on 
us. How old are you, 
Fanny ?’’ 

‘*Kighteen, ’’ replied 
Fanny. 

‘*Bighteen,’’ mused 
Charlie. ‘‘Let’s see— 
you have been with us 
three years —’’ 

‘* Three years and 
three months,’’ said 
Fanny, instantly pro- 
ducing the exact fact 
from the orderly files 
of her mind. 

‘* Tt was your class 
that was graduated in 
June, wasn’t it?”’ 
asked Charlie irrele- 
vantly. 





the winter when even the re- 
doubtable Mrs. Spicer almost for- 
got to be thankful, for first Jed, 
then Fanny, and finally Mrs. 
Spicer herself had succumbed to 
a severe attack of grippe. So long 
was Fanny’s illness that she had 
mistrusted her ability to catch up 
with her class. Mr. Spicer’s pur- 
chase of a typewriter clinched 
the matter, and Fanny enrolled 
in the Business College; she had fin- 
ished her course there with flying colors 
and had thereafter served in the capac- 
ity of stenographer to the Folsoms, 
father and son, with entire satisfaction 
to them. 

It had seemed very wonderful to be 
earning wages when other girls of her 
age were working problems out of a 
book; but Fanny had had a wistful 
moment when she saw her old school- 
mates in their graduating white, with 
flowers, upon the stage on commence- 
ment evening. 

‘*Fanny,’’ said Charlie, ‘‘let’s come 
to business—let’s come right down to 
bottom facts. You can take a letter— 
you can get it out in proper shape; you 
know the routine of office work; you 
are dependable; you are efficient. In 
short, you are thoroughly at home in 
an office with clerks and employees and 
business folk. But are you always as 
much at home, Fanny, with people? 
Sociable ones, I mean,—not the busi- 
ness sort—well, yes—I mean society— 
we’re all in it—we’ve all got the social 
instinct. ’’ 

Fanny shook her head; she had al- 
ways been a little stiff in company. 

‘*About books, now; had any time 
to read? And then, there’s Evalina,— 
remember we’ve got to live up to Eva- 
lina; it’s not every family has a budding 
author in it. But what I was coming 
to is this: you know father’s sister, my 
Aunt Julia—mother gave a party, tea, 
what you call it, for her when she was 
visiting here a year or so ago?’’ 
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“ AN EXCELLENT 
SAID FANNY 





Vv. FANNY LOSES HER JOB 


that interesting occasion and the silk dress 
that Mrs. Spicer did not wear! 

‘She took a great notion to your mother, ’’ 
continued Charlie, ‘‘and to you two girls. She’ll 
be alone this winter; her last chick has left 
her, married, and wants her mother to come 
and live with her. Aunt Julia’s very, very 
wise; she knows that if you want to keep a 
home you’ve got to stay in it. And she thought 
if she could get some young girl for company 
it might be an advantage to both. There’s a 
fine school there, Grafton Academy; my aunt 
attended it as a girl. Well, it’s a sort of puzzle 
picture: there’s the home and there’s the school 
—find the girl. ’’ 

Fanny looked up with a question in her eyes. 

‘*About the cost,’’ proceeded Charlie saga- 
ciously, ‘‘money couldn’t buy such a home as 
my Aunt Julia’s; neither could it procure just 
the qualities my aunt requires in the girl; such 
things can only be freely offered, never bought 
—no such commodities in the open market. As 
for the tuition, it’s not prohibitive—it’s not 
that kind of school; you can easily manage 
everything. There’s the proposition. What do 
you think of it?’’ 

‘*An excellent investment!’’ said Fanny. 

‘* Gilt-edged! ’’ agreed Charlie enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘‘Now to put you two into communica- 
tion. ”’ 

Charlie Folsom’s prophetic eye saw oppor- 
tunity writ in large letters in the horoscopes 
of those two. Here was Aunt Julia, whose 
children refused to let her live alone, but who 
insisted on keeping her home, and here was 
Fanny, whose native intelligence and shrewd 
estimates could never entirely make up for 
deficiencies in schooling. Charlie’s plan had 
met the instant approval of the elder Folsom 


Fanny nodded. Well she remembered | | and the cordial commendation of his mother; 
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Mr. Spicer had pointed 
out and the magic road 
beyond. At times Mrs. 
Spicer lifted a furtive, 
blue-checked gingham 
hem to her eyes, and 
Mr. Spicer blew defiant 
blasts into his hand- 
kerchief. Jed split an 
unnecessary amount of 
kindling by way of giv- 
ing vent to his feelings, 
and Evalina left her 
entrancing paper - doll 
game and came and sat 
with her smooth head 
against her sister’s 
arm. 

**It is queer, now,’’ 
mused Mrs. Spicer, 
‘*how folks can be so 
glad and yet so miser- 
able both to once!l’’ 

Their little world 
soon knew that Fanny 
Spicer was going away 
to school. Mrs. Hovey 
and Nettie came over 
to spend an evening; 
Mrs. Hovey was doubt- 
ful about the wisdom 
of Fanny’s choice, but 
Nettie glowed with 
generous enthusiasm. 
Nettie had once gone 
away herself to study 
art and music in a 
neighboring city, and 
Nettie knew that it had 
been very much worth 
her while — although 
not, indeed, from the 
point of view of art 
and music, for those 
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Fanny assented. There had things were not Nettie’s forte. 
been excellent reason for her stop- Queer as it may seem, Nettie had 
ping high school in the middle learned in a strange and lonesome 
of her freshman year. That was city more about her own home 
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Cy Agnes Mary Brownell 


than all the years of her careless 


had given her perspective. 

The day came, as even the 
most important days eventually 
will come, slipping up out of the 
east like any other day, and 
Fanny stood upon the station 
platform. She did not stand alone 
at this crossroads of Mr. Spicer’s 
designation. The clan of Spicer 


his Aunt Julia regarded it as direct answer to | was there; and Charlie Folsom and his 


prayer. To Aunt Julia it meant maintaining a 
home as opposed to becoming the inmate of 
one. She remembered Fanny —a girl deft, 
capable and unassuming, who combined with 
her mother’s optimism a shrewd power of ob- 
servation that made her an excellent judge of 
values. When she tried to recall to mind the 
girl’s looks, one characteristic stood out pre- 
eminent. 

‘*She looks—genuine, ’’ thought Aunt Julia, 
with a thrill of elation. 

The effect on the Spicers was as if Fanny 
had received an invitation to be presented at 
court. 

‘‘Well, what you goin’ to do about it?’’ in- 
quired Jed, with ill-concealed elation. 

‘* Be still, Jed,’’ commanded his mother. 
‘“*This here’s a time for prayer and fasting, 
like the Book says. Who knows but it may 
change Fanny’s whole life?’’ 

‘*T don’t want Fanny changed!’’ suddenly 
wailed Evalina. ‘‘I want her just like she is!’’ 

Fanny smiled and gave Evalina one of her 
odd, maternal caresses. 

‘It’s the parting of the ways,’’ said Mr. 
Spicer sagely. ‘‘There’s the crossroads, and 
there’s the sign, ‘This way to an eddication. ’ 
I never went down that road myself,’’ he 
admitted a little ruefully; ‘‘neither did maw, 
here. I take it we couldn’t ’a’ been no happier 
if we had, but we might ’a’ been a little use- 
fuller. ’’ 

‘*T guess you two’s useful enough, all right!’’ 
interposed Jed in a gruff voice of loyalty ; and 
the Spicers, big and little, went seriously into 
the matter. 

On the one hand was Fanny’s weekly sti- 
pend, which suddenly loomed to princely pro- 





father, the impressive senior member of 
the firm ; and Mrs. Folsom, beautiful and 
serene as ever, but with a brighter light 
in her eyes because of the strange sym- 
pathy that was in her; Mrs. Hovey, 
properly lugubrious, according to her 
code of partings; and Nettie, with two 
glowing sparks of courage in her eyes 
and an unwonted flare of color in her 
cheeks. Nettie heartily disapproved of 
the unsoldierly and effeminate attitude 
of the womenfolk, now that Fanny had 
been called to the colors. 

Well, it was over. The wheels moved 
under Fanny, and, straining for a last 
glimpse through the smudgy window, 
she saw the little rank and file of her 
escort, with Nettie standing stiffly as if 
at salute, slip from sight. 

‘*Well, I s’pose that’s another thing 
you’re thankful for,’’ observed Mrs. 
Hovey, with bitter sympathy. 

‘*1’m a-tryin’ hard to be,’’ admitted 
Mrs. Spicer. ‘‘ After all, Fanny’s only 
a little farther away and a little longer 
gone ; she’1l come back when her work’s 
done,’’ she finished hopefully. 

‘* Will she git her old job back? ’”’ 
asked Mrs. Hovey darkly. 

‘*You know,’’ Mrs. Spicer declared 
with conviction, ‘‘the way things has 
opened up for Fanny, I wouldn’t pre- 
sume to choose for her, not if it was the 
finest job in the city. I feel I can trust 
the job to Fanny.’’ 

‘*T dunno but you’re right,’’ con- 
ceded Mrs. Hovey. 

At nineteen years of age Fanny 


portions ; on the other, were the signboard that | suffered the curious and disconcerting 
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SEEDS 350 BKESS BESS THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE 


ailment of homesickness. Fanny’s case was a 
peculiarly aggravated one: it was not the 
young girl’s instinctive self-pity, but a sort 
of maternal yearning over her family. Fanny 
had been so long grown up, so long a wage 
earner; she had stood shoulder to shoulder 
with Mrs. Spicer, comrade as well as daugh- 
ter. Her fingers ached every morning with 
the longing to braid and button and bundle 
Evalina. On Sundays in church she caught 
herself wondering whether Jed would re- 
member to brush the shoulders of his coat. 
And oh, to hook up her mother and to pull 
her father’s necktie down in the back! 

But she caught herself up grimly. ‘‘ This 
here’s my new job,’’ she said, and tackled it. 

Aunt Julia, too, had her little battle to 
fight. Here was a new step and a new face and 
a new presence, instead of the old familiar 
one. But Aunt Julia was game. So well did 
they stay by their jobs, those two, that, as 
might be expected, they mastered them. 

Fanny’s light step moved with Aunt 
Julia’s heavy one through the daily round 
of housework; Aunt Julia, as noon ap- 
proached, fell into a pleasant habit of watch- 
ing the gate; Fanny hooked Aunt Julia’s 
Sunday silk and pinned her Sunday collar; 
Aunt Julia, as the long afternoon lengthened 
to tea time, planned pleasant excursions into 
the kitchen, and a warm, pungent, gingery 
odor sent its spicy welcome to Fanny almost 
before she had opened the door. 

Aunt Julia’s latest-married daughter was 
moved to pique and wrote to her elder sister, 
‘Tell me, is she such a paragon ?’’ And the 
elder sister responded warmly, ‘‘I wouldn’t 
say ‘paragon,’ it has such an edgy, geometri- 
cal sound; I guess Fanny’s just a sort of 
‘angel unawares.’ ’’ 

In April of the following year Charlie 
Folsom made a business trip east. Although it 
was a little out of his way, Charlie contrived 
on the return trip to run down to his Aunt 
Julia’s. It was mid-morning of a springlike 
day ; Aunt Julia, in sunbonnet and gloves, was 
training rambler roses. Charlie clicked the gate 
and strode forward; Aunt Julia pushed back 
her bonnet, and her withered old rose of a face 
lighted with welcome. 

‘See you’ve got a job on your hands!’’ 
called Charlie gayly. 

‘Young man,’’ declared Aunt Julia, fixing 
him seriously over her second-best spectacles, 
‘‘T wouldn’t be without one; that’s what keeps 
me young.’’ Charlie agreed enthusiastically. 

‘Tf you want to see Fanny at hers,’’ said 
Aunt Julia sagely, ‘‘she’s up at the academy. ’’ 
An expression of pride and tenderness came 
over her face. 

Charlie was presently off like a schoolboy. 
Aunt Julia laid aside the bonnet and gloves, 
and there followed a bubbling and a steaming 
from the kitchen. Aunt Julia was engaged 
upon her greatest delight—one of her famous 
company dinners. 

Charlie knew well the academy with its fine 
old central building. He had even attended 
some of its commencements on boyhood visits 
back east. It was a session period, and the cor- 
ridors were deserted; Charlie turned to the 
office. A girl was busily typewriting at a desk 
near the open window. It might have been the 
office of the Folsom & Son Investment Com- 
pany back home. There was something familiar 
about the bent, bright head, the austere dainti- 
ness of well-brushed serge, the ordered preci- 
sion of the work, at once facile and deliberate. 
It might have been Fanny sitting there. 

It was Fanny. Shade of Mr. Spicer’s ancient 
purchase, the old, poor relation of a typewriter 
that had paved the way to such a consumma- 
tion! Fanny’s nimble fingers were earning her 
tuition for her by an hour of work each day. 

Fanny looked up and gave a little ery. But 
when she spoke, her voice was oddly tremu- 
lous, but controlled. It would not have been 
warm-hearted Fanny without the tremulous 
quality, and neither would it have been Fanny 
without the control. 

**O Mr. Charlie!’’ 

‘* Miss Spicer, I believe?’’ said Charlie 
grandly, and their hands met. 

It was an enchanted morning. Charlie at- 
tended classes with ever-increasing pride. More 
even than her excellent work, the spirit of it 
impressed him, the loyalty to school ideals. 
‘‘She’s got the real thing,’’ thought Charlie 
delightedly, ‘‘the school spirit!’’ 

Later in the day he met the president of the 
school, and remained for a time in conversa- 
tion with him. When Fanny had left them, 
the president said to Charlie: 

‘*One of the most remarkable girls in the 
school. Her early wage-earning years seem to 
have left this curious impression with her: 
she sees everything as a plain business propo- 
sition—in short, as a job. She had to begin in 
the Preparatory Department among younger 
girls. Her greatest gift is just plain applica- 
tion, but it did the work. She made her class; 
she has a sort of maturity of mind that grasps 
the essential thing. The old academy is proud 
to send such young women out into the world 
—real working women. ’”’ 

‘*Doctor,’’ said Charlie modestly, ‘‘I dis- 
covered that.girl.’’ 

The president looked at him quizzically with 
a look that seemed to say, ‘‘Young man, I 
wonder if you really have!’’ 









DRAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


“GEORGE, WILL YOU LOOK AT THAT GIRLI WILL YOU TAKE JUST ONE LOOK 
AT YOUR ONLY DAUGHTER, GEORGE POGANY!" 


BOUNCING BE 
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Chapter Iwo: Mr.Pogany says “Bless my soul’ 


closer view resembled still more curiously 

the facial type of the American Indian, 
was, Mr. Meadowbrook saw, redeemed from its 
potential Indian impassiveness by her brown 
eyes, which were soft and lovely in expression 
and full of keen intelligence. He had been ex- 
ceedingly annoyed to hear his sister greet her 
as Bouncing Bet; he said to himself that Black- 
Eyed Susan would have’ been a more fitting as 
well as a more pleasing name for her. But he 
did not dwell upon that comparison, for it 
came to him that that wild flower was also 
known as oxeye daisy, which recalled to mind 
his sister’s epithet ‘‘cowlike. ’’ 

‘*Pardon my not rising and pray make your- 
self comfortable, Miss Pogany,’’ he said; and 
Betty was even more impressed than Tommy 
had been by his voice and manner. ‘‘It’s good 
of you to give me a share of your holiday. ’’ 

‘‘T was very glad to come,’’ said the girl 
simply. ‘‘I visit—the sick considerably. ’’ 

‘*But bless your heart, child, I’m not sick,’’ 
he rejoined, smiling. ‘‘It is true that I stay in 
this contraption much of the time, and that 
this arm and leg aren’t of full service to me, 
but for all that —’’ 

He paused and looked at her keenly. But 
although his gaze held her steadily for half a 
minute, the girl did not mind it. She did not 
feel that he was thinking how big she was, 
what a bouncing girl; he seemed to be looking 
at the real Betty, who was not fat or thin or 
anything—just herself. 

‘*T did not ask you to come in to see me as 
an invalid,’’ he went on, ‘‘but merely as a 
fellow human being. As a matter of fact, I had 
something definite in mind. I think 1 shall 
begin by telling you something about a boy I 
knew. You'll get the bearing presently. ’’ 

He slightly turned his chair, which moved 


"Toe girl’s countenance, which upon 


| easily by means of a handle. The girl noticed 


how beautiful his right hand was— long, 
white and shapely, with a cameo ring on the 
third finger. ~ 

‘*This boy was lame—deformed, if you will, ’’ 
Mr. Meadowcroft began. ‘‘Possibly he was 
fortunate in the fact that his parents had 
money; certainly he was unfortunate in the 
fact that they had altogether too much. They 
lavished it on surgeons and specialists in the 
endeavor to have him become like other boys; 
but when they found that impossible to accom- 
plish, they used it as a barrier to shut him out 
of the world of boys. He was kept apart from 
other boys and from the sight of boyish sports. 
He had tutors, and drove and traveled and all 
that, and for some time believed himself well off 
and a person of some consequence. 

‘*Then somehow, when it was too late, he 
began to feel that something was wrong; he 
didn’t know what. But he begged to be allowed 
to go away to a boarding school, and finally, 
when he was an old man of sixteen, his parents 
allowed him to do so. But he didn’t fit in at 
all. He couldn’t get near the other lads, and 





they couldn’t get near him. He was lonelier 
than ever and became actively rather than 
vaguely unhappy. And one day the explanation 
came to him. In one of his textbooks he came 
across a sentence about an ancient worthy. Do 
you understand Latin, Miss Betty ?’’ 

The girl started. She was quite lost in the 
narrative; her dark eyes were far away, and 
her face was dumbly appreciative. 

‘*No, sir,’”’ she said in her prim way, ‘‘but 
I am to begin it in September when I enter 
the high school. ’’ 

‘*Well, this was simply to the effect that this 
chap as a boy had had no holidays—he had 
never had a chance to play. It came to me sud- 
denly that he and I were in the same class. We 
had been alike defrauded of a precious right. 
You know it’s not only the fun you miss; it’s 
the association with your kind, Miss Betty, the 
give-and-take, the rubbing up against other 
personalities, the sharpening of your wits, the 
glimpses of homely, sturdy virtues in others 
and the reaching toward them unawares. ’’ 

Mr. Meadowcroft stopped suddenly. He had 
grown white, and lines had appeared in his 
forehead. In truth, he had never spoken so 
freely to anyone, and he could not go on. 

But he did not need to; he realized that the 
girl understood—with the mature, sympathetic 
understanding that comes through hurt and 
pain. But she did not yet make the desired 
application. She was only sorry for the boy. 

His smile, infrequent but strangely attrac- 
tive, banished the lines of care from his face. 

“Now, Miss Betty, I can’t help feeling that 
somehow you are in the same boat with that 
chap of old and myself, and so—I want to warn 
you back to land. In your case it isn’t too late. 
Because you are, perhaps, large for your years, 
you haven’t gone in for the things other chil- 
dren take to; you’re grown up when you ought 
to be a little girl, a romping little girl.’’ 

She looked at him so wistfully, so depre- 
catingly, and she was so big, so truly bouncing, 
that he could not help thinking of the baby 
giant, although his heart went out to her the 
more warmly. 

‘*How long since you left off running and 
romping? ’’ he demanded. ‘‘ How long have 
you been as grown up as you are now ?’”’ 

‘*Oh, almost always, it seems, sir! I’ve worn 
long dresses for years and years, and a girl 
can’t do much with them. And besides, I 
always looked so queer even in games like green 
gravel and on the green carpet. They’ve called 
me—Bouncing Bet—ever since I was six.’’ 

Betty Pogany’s self-control was really excep- 
tional for her years. But she had never before 
known real sympathy. On a sudden her eyes 
filled with tears, which overflowed upon her 
fair, pink cheeks. And once more, as she reached 
for her handkerchief, Mr. Meadowcroft saw 
his sister’s picture of the weeping baby giant. 

But she dried her eyes quickly. 

“IT pretended—after a little—that I didn’t 
care,’’ she said, ‘‘and I kept on pretending. 
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But I did care, and I do. Even now I’d just 
love to play tag and puss in the corner, and 
the very babiest games, because I never did. 
And sometimes I just hate to be at the head of 
my class, and I’d like to waste time in school 
and even be real bad. But you can’t when 
you’re bigger than anyone else, bigger even 
than the teacher. I never was spoken to in 
school, but sometimes I dream I am. Then the 
teacher says, ‘Why, Betty Pogany, a great, 
big girl like you!’ and the boys all grin.’’ 

He smiled kindly, and she smiled, too. Ap- 
parently she did not lack a sense of humor. 

‘*You don’t care for compulsory virtue, 
then ?’’ he queried. 

She smiled ruefully. ‘‘There’s a piece Rose 
Harrow spoke once the last day of school 
that’s just like me,’’ she said. ‘‘It begins: 

‘I don’t know how it came about 

I put my sack on wrong side out; 

I didn’t take it off all day 

Because ’twould drive my luck away.’ 
And then it goes on how they all made fun 
of her; but she sat still and learned her 
lessons with a will. And of course she carried 
off the prize at night. ’’ 

‘*T see. But that was only for one day, and 
you, so to speak, have gone on all your life 
sitting still and learning your lessons with a 
will, without any refreshment from the play- 
ground. Well, as I said, you’re mighty lucky 
that it isn’t too late to do something else. You 
can turn your jacket the other side out right 
away and start out to-morrow morning doing 
as other girls of twelve or thirteen do.’’ 

Betty gasped. ‘‘How could I?’’ she cried. 

‘‘Oh, just resume, ’’ he said coolly ; ‘‘ begin, 
I should say. ’’ 

‘*Even if I knew how, I couldn’t,’’ she 
said sadly. ‘‘The other girls are all sort of— 
paired off—and I—always just watch. There 
isn’t any place for me. I can’t walk fast, 
and they wouldn’t want me tagging after. ’’ 

‘*7’ll tell you how to make a beginning. 

Let your hair down and wear it in a tail, and 
shorten your skirts. Then get some low-heeled 
shoes and take off that horribly tight belt. Why 
don’t you wear something that doesn’t have 
to be spliced together that way? Why not 
have a sailor suit, for instance ?’’ 

‘*A middy blouse!’’ cried the girl, with shin- 
ing eyes. ‘‘Oh, I should just love one! But 
wouldn’t it look—silly ?’’ 

‘“*Tt would be first-rate,’’ he assured her 
seriously. ‘‘It would look very pretty and be 
much more comfortable. With that and easy 
shoes you could keep up with any of them.’’ 

She gazed at him doubtfully. ‘‘But I’m so 
sort of stiff and settled,’’ she said. 

‘Better wait and see how much of the stiff- 
ness will disappear with the tight, elderly 
clothing. Get a sailor suit as soon as you can 
and then — just throw yourself: into things. 
How many more weeks of school have you?’’ 

‘ ‘Two. ”? 

‘¢And then you go to the high school over at 
Paulding? Again you’re in luck. You’ve got 
the best chance ever to begin anew. During 
your holidays get limbered up, and when you 
enter the high school say to yourself that 
you’re as young as the youngest. Your class 
will be large, Tommy tells me, and all except 
the South Paulding children will be strangers 
to you. Don’t think of your size. Just go in 
and be hail fellow well met with all of them. 
You’ll be surprised how easily it will come 
about. You’re supple enough mentally, I see, 
if only you can become flexible enough physi- 
cally, to carry it through. Let me see—how do 
the children from here go back and forth?’’ 

Betty explained that they went and came by 
train, leaving at half past eight o’clock in the 
morning and returning at three. 

‘*And what’s the straight distance ?’’ 

‘“Two and a half miles each way, sir.’’ 

‘Tt would be uncanny if either way happened 
to be the longer. Well, that’s what would be 
called a tidy walk. And if I were you, Miss 
Betty Pogany, I should get into practice this 
summer and then walk back and forth all the 
fall and winter and spring. ’’ 

The girl stared at him in amazement. ‘‘Five 
miles a day!’’ she exclaimed incredulously. 

‘*That’s really the least any healthy person 
ought to do. Of course you’d have to lead up 
to it this summer. Well, are you game?’’ 

‘*T’ll do it,’’ she said without hesitation. 

‘*Good enough!’’ he cried. ‘‘And I’)] bet on 
your success. ’’ 

As she went home, Betty Pogany uncon- 
sciously walked faster than she had done for 
many a day. She shut herself into her room 
for the rest of the afternoon and again for the 
evening; and although the next day was Sun- 
day, when breakfast was an hour later than 
usual, she rose early. When at last she started 
to go down to help Aunt Sarah prepare the 
meal, a new sense of freedom made her run 
lightly and swiftly down the stairs. 

Betty was clever with her needle, and she 
had neatly shortened her long skirt so that it 
hung above the tops of her boots. She had also 
had to let it out several inches at the waist, and 
had substituted a soft silk sash for the tight 
leather belt. Her figure looked quite different 
already. The new, almost straight, lines were 
a marked improvement over the former forced 
and ugly curves. She had parted her fair, 
abundant, wavy hair and braided it, tying the 
end of the long plait with a blue satin ribbon. 
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A simpler, more girlish collar and tie had taken 
much of the primness from the white blouse ; 
they added the last touch to what was already 
a transformation. As she ran down the stairs, 
Betty Pogany looked what she was—a big little 
girl. And if in truth she resembled a baby 
giant, it was a really attractive baby giant. 

At the foot of the stairs she stopped short, 
utterly dismayed. How should she ever meet 
her father and Aunt Sarah? There was not 
the least doubt in Betty’s mind that her aunt 
would be shocked and that she would appeal 
to Mr. Pogany. Her father would probably 
order Betty back to her room to put up her 
hair and to don an old, long skirt—she had 
hemmed up her best and second best. The girl 
knew well that he was secretly mortified 
because of her size, and that that fact often 
made him rather severe with her. 

Stealing silently into the parlor, she glanced 
fearfully into the long mirror, which she usu- 
ally avoided. The image she saw there almost 
startled her; she felt alinost guilty at the sin- 
gular attractiveness of her reflection. Even so, 
Betty did not see what another would have 
seen—that she was really much prettier than 
she realized; but what she did see was enough 
to make her color and turn quickly away. 

Then, even as she turned, a thought struck 
her suddenly that made her forget herself, her 
anxiety, her sense of surprise. Perhaps it was 
the new parting of her hair that had made her 
think of Rose and of how badly her pretty, 
dark hair had been dressed since her illness. 
As she promised herself that next Saturday 
she would ask Mrs. Harrow to let her do Rose’s 
hair in the old way, that larger and more daring 
suggestion flashed before her mind’s eye. When 
she entered the kitchen, she was so absorbed, 
80 absolutely engrossed by the vision, that for 
an instant she failed to understand the signifi- 
cance of Aunt Sarah’s horrified stare. 

And even when she returned to herself and 
grasped the situation, she was the stronger to 
endure the blast of her aunt’s wrath and scorn. 
She did not feel so greatly depressed as she 
would naturally have felt when her father 
entered the dining room and Miss Pogany made 
the expected plea to him. 

‘‘George, will you look at that girl! Will 
you take just one look at your only daughter, 
George Pogany!’’ she demanded dramati- 
cally. 

Mr. Pogany, a tall, gaunt, rather hard- 
featured man, obediently turned his gaze upon 
Betty. The look of wonderment upon his plain, 
lined face gave way to one of perplexity. 

‘*Bless my soul, what you been a-doing, 
Betty ?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘You’ve been growing 
smaller, as I live. She doesn’t look near so big 
and fat, does she, Sarah, and—well, I’d forgot 
you had such pretty hair. What have you gone 
and done to it all of a sudden ?’’ 

His sister was staring at him in speechless 
amazement. 

‘*T just braided it, father,’’ Betty said gently, 
‘tinstead of pugging it up, and tied it with 
a ribbon. Do you really like it so?’’ 

‘“*T like it amazing,’’ he responded 
promptly. ‘‘You don’t look ‘so old: But 
what I want to know is, what you been 
doing to lose flesh so? I wouldn’t 
have you starve yourself, Betty. 

Don’t you go to trying any such 
nonsense. ”” 

Betty laughed excitedly, and 
her pink cheeks made her prettier 
than before. Her aunt snorted, 
set down the coffeepot with a i 
thump, and clasped her hands. “@ 

** Are you clean out of your ee 
head, George Pogany?’’ she de- A, 
manded. ‘‘ Fat! That girl looks 
like a barrel—like a meal bag. 
Will you look at the size of her 
waist and tell me she’s growing 
smaller !’’ 

“Tt is a right smart way round 
it,’ he admitted, ‘‘and yet 
somehow she doesn’t look near so big — no- 
wheres near. And that sash is right pretty, 
it seems to me. But when you were little, 
Betty, and your mother was living, she used 
to tie the bow behind. I recollect her asking 
me if I thought it hung too long below the 
scallops of your little white dress. I suppose 
you couldn’t reach to tie it so?’’ 

‘Oh, yes, I can, father, and I’ll change it 
before church!’’ declared the girl. 

‘* Church! ’’ echoed Aunt Sarah incredu- 


lously. ‘‘Don’t tell me you’re thinking of going | 


to church like that! I should be ashamed to 
have you go outside the door. ’’ 

‘I’m going to put on my other skirt first, 
but I have hemmed that up, too,’’ Betty re- 
sponded coolly, although she ‘was amazed to 
hear herself speak so boldly. ‘‘ And I’m always 


going to wear my hair down if father doesn’t | 


mind. ’’ 

‘*T should like to know what has come over | 
you, Betty Pogany!’’ cried her aunt. ‘‘George, | 
will you allow that impudent girl to go to | 
church dressed up like that?’’ 

‘*T certainly shall, and, what’s more, I shall | 
be proud to have the people see her.’ 

Later, as her father sat by the window, 
patiently waiting to accompany his womenfolk 
to church, Betty stole quietly up behind him, | 
put her arms about his neck and kissed him. 

‘*You’re so good, father!’’ she said shyly. 


THE JAGUAR ... 


hair and—not being so grown up!’’ 

She slipped quietly from the room. George 
Pogany’s heart beat quickly. He could not 
remember that his only child had come to him 
thus and kissed him since she had been a tod- 
dling baby — certainly not since her mother 
died. Something strange seemed to have hap- 
pened. In the place of the big, overgrown 
daughter of whom he had been secretly 
ashamed, he seemed to have seen this morning 
the little girl she might have been. And pretty, 
too, she was, all of a sudden, surprisingly 
pretty—touchingly pretty to him. 

He could not understand it at all, nor why 
his throat seemed husky; but in any event the 
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to the fall, when Betty would enter the high 
school at Paulding Centre, with two railway | 
fares a day to be paid, and had decided that 
she should contribute to the weekly total of | 
ninety cents the twenty-five cents he gave her | 
as pin money. But now he said to himself that | 
he should pay the whole amount and let the 
child have her own for hair ribbons or sweets 
or whatever else she might want. 
Betty went happily to church, for the vision 
within her quite freed her from any self- | 
consciousness. But it seemed to her that she | 
could never wait until next Saturday. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





By Franklin Welles Calkins 


the bagre was a profitable and pleasant 
pastime along the middle reaches of the 
Rio Grande. That huge catfish, which is now 
very scarce, was then abundant. In high water 
the fishes straggled up the river, and in the 
season of drought went back to the lower river 
into deeper waters. During the downward run 
they often had to pass through stretches of 
shallow water, and there the fishermen, armed 
with spears or guns, made great killings. 
Spearing fish that weighed from thirty to 
sixty pounds was exciting sport, and the young 
people on the ranch of my great-uncle, Timothy 
Welles, never thought of letting a year go by 
without having their share of it. 
On one of those occasions Frank and Tim 


Sie Y years ago shooting and spearing 


camped at the mouth of an arroyo where there 
had been an old towrope ferry across the river. 
An Indian and Mexican trading post, long since 


the gap. The windows and doors had been 
boarded up, but planks were gone from two of 
the windows. The counters of the old sales- 
room were piled against the wide shelves on 
one side. The rear end of the storage room 
was heaped with boxes, barrels and 
worthless goods. The young 

people had din- 
ner some fifty 
yards in front of 





GIRL'S SHOULDERS AND SNARLED 


that lonely building. Then all went down to 
the river shallows, where they spent an excit- 
ing afternoon. 

By five o’clock they had caught enough fish, 
and Frank and Ruth went to get the horses, 
which they had picketed on bottom grass half 
a mile down the river. The smaller children 
were at play. Tim had hung the last of the 
big fish on an old ferry post, and Cary was 
watching him as he deftly skinned it. At that 
moment seven-year-old Ellice came running 
up. 

“Oh, Billy’ll get bit!’’ she cried. ‘‘A dog 
jumped through that old store window, and 
Billy got in, and he’s playin’ with the dog’s 
puppy, and the dog’s growling, and Billy 
won’t mind at all!’’ 

Now Tim and Cary knew that there was no 
dwelling and probably no dog within several 
| miles. Tim sprang to his feet, caught up his fish 

gun—an army musket—and, with Cary at his 
| heels, ran at full speed for the old shack. Peer- 
| ing in at the window beside the planked-up 
| door, he saw Billy sitting on the floor of the 





| room, with a small animal in his arms. 


From behind the pile of old boxes at the rear 
| of the storage room came a catlike snarling. 
| Tim immediately jumped to the conclusion that 
| one of the lynxes of the chaparral had made 
| her lair in that old room. The creatures were 





abandoned, stood on the barren sands within | 


ROSE WITH HER FOREPAWS ON THE PROSTRATE 





useful in destroying the overplus of prairie 
dogs and were, he knew, usually harmless. 

‘*Tt’s just a bobeat!’’ he called to the girls. 
‘*T’ll go round to the back room and pull Billy 
out. ’’ 

Leaning his gun against the side of the house, 
he ran round the corner of the building. Billy 
had seemed to be sitting near enough to the 
storage-room window to be within arm’s reach 
from the outside. As Tim passed round to the 





rear he heard the distant, plaintive miaow! of a | 
kitten in the chaparral. The old cat, he decided 
must have been disturbed by the unusual 
racket of the campers and had been moving | 
her children when Billy +had interfered. As for 
five-year-old Billy, he knew no fear; he had | 


| heard too many growls from badgered dogs and 
Jr., Ruth and Cary, and little Ellice and Billy | 


house cats to be disturbed by hidden threats 
from the boxes 
in the store- 
room. As Tim 
thrust in his 


ORAWN BY E. F. WARD 


head at the rear window, 
he saw a blunt, furry muz- 
zle withdraw into a dark- 
ened space behind a heap 
of old skins and packing. 

The boy should have 
realized that there was a beast larger than a 
bobeat in the room, for, as he thrust his arm 
in after Billy, there sounded the pat! pat! of 
a lashing tail and the rumble of deep growling. 
But he had only spent his school vacations on 
the Rio Grande range, and the only wildcats 
that he had seen were the frowzy lynxes so 
plentiful among the bluffs and arroyos. 

Billy, who was just beyond the reach of 
Tim’s arm, fearing that he was to be robbed of 
his tiny captive, scrambled to his feet, ran into 
the front room and, dodging under the leaning 
counters, crawled back beneath the shelves. 

Billy’s action was so characteristic of him 
that Cary at the front window, and Tim, as he 
crawled inside and came through into the larger 
room, laughed heartily. The kitten’s mother 
seemed awed by the presence of so many human 
beings, for she remained silent. 

**T’ll get you now, you rascal!’’ said Tim as 
he reached under a counter. 

But Billy was again beyond arm’s length, 
and Tim had to thrust an old bench aside 





| before he could make another grab at him. That | 
storage room, which opened from the front | 


time Tim’s fingers missed the little fellow’s 
arm, but closed upon the kitten, which squalled 
dolefully as he pulled it away from Billy. | 
‘‘Now, buddy, come out if you want your 
kitty,’’ said Tim coaxingly. 
At that instant Cary, at the window, saw a | 
big, spotted, black-and-tawny beast leap into | 
















‘*T’m so glad you don’t mind my braiding my | practical hardware merchant came to a prac- | the open space of the storage room and stand, 
| tieal decision. He had already looked forward 


with bristling hair and bared teeth, peering 
into the front room. 

Searcely knowing what she did, Cary sprang 
in at the window and ran to Tim, who was 
again reaching under the counter for Billy. 

‘*Tim!’’ she cried. ‘*Give me Billy, quick!’’ 

There was a deep, rumbling growl at the 


|entrance to the other room, and the old beast 


leaped upon the stooping girl. 
Tim, scrambling after Billy, heard the rat- 
tling growl, the swift attack, and Cary’s fall 

as she was flung upon the floor. Scrambling 
hastily from under the counter, he sprang to 
his feet. As he did so the jaguar, four steps 
away, rose with her forepaws on the prostrate 
girl’s shoulders and snarled at him. Cary had 
fallen with her face buried in her arms and 
was apparently unhurt, although her dress 
and belt were torn. The animal had evidently 
but one object—to get her kitten. 

Shouting fiercely, Tim flourished his arms at 
the beast. The jaguar answered by crouching 
low and growling savagely. Tim stepped slowly 
backward, casting an eye on either side for 
anything that might serve him as a weapon. 
But there was nothing, not a stick or a piece 
of broken furniture. Turning his gaze again 
to the beast, he saw that she had put a foot 
across the motionless girl as if she were crouch- 
ing to spring; but he noticed quickly that her 
eyes were fixed apparently upon his feet. 

Glancing down, he saw a little behind him 
the jaguar kitten curled up on its back where 
he had dropped it. No longer petted and 
soothed, the tiny creature was putting up its 
paws in a puny show of defense. 

Tim’s brain worked swiftly. The jaguar 
wanted only her kitten. If she had it, she would 
no doubt try to escape if a way were left open. 
Tim would have’ stepped to one side, in order 


, | to let the beast get to her young; but he feared 
| that she might then flee to the rear, where 


Ellice stood by the storeroom window, scream- 

ing frantically. Instantly he determined to toss 

the tiny beast with his foot to the opposite wall 

and, when the dam sprang after it, to leap 

toward Cary and the entrance to the store- 
room. Thus he would leave the 
way open to the front. 

Not daring to take his eyes from 
the beast, which was creeping 
inch by inch toward him, he tried 
to step slowly backward and over 
the kitten; but he miscalculated, 
and his heel brushed against the 
tiny creature’s upturned paws. 
It rolled over and began to crawl 
away on wabbling legs. Should 
he risk snatching it up and toss- 
ing it across the room? 

Glancing beyond the jaguar, 

he saw that Cary had lifted her face 

and was gazing, white with fear, upon 

the beast and himself. In a low voice he 

cautioned her not to move, and in the 
same breath he warned Billy to make no 
noise and not to stir. And then he heard 
Ellice erying distractedly at the front win- 
dow! She had suddenly run round to the 
front of the shack. 

One hasty glance showed him the kitten 
wabbling toward Ellice. The mother was 
scarcely three steps in front of him, snarl- 
ing savagely now, and advancing inch by 
inch, with her eyes still glued on her kitten. 

There was nothing he could do except to 
back slowly away toward the front window 
and to get the musket that he had left lean- 
ing against the wall outside. Ellice was 
plainly too frightened to be of help. 

Shouting loudly in the hope of cowing 
the jaguar, Tim continued to step slowly 

backward, and the big cat, snarling, followed 
his deliberate movements step by step. Her eyes 
glittered in the shaft of light from the window. 

Half a dozen slow steps brought Tim within 
three yards of the window, where Ellice still 
stood and screamed; the jaguar had decreased 
the distance between them until Tim could 
fairly have reached her with an arm. Suddenly 
she stood at her full height and launched a 
threat at him that thrilled him like the shock 
of an electric battery. 

Wheeling, he leaped for the window; he 
believed that his last moment was at hand. 
Indeed, as he drew his musket inside he was 
amazed that he did not feel the beast’s claws in 
his back. As he faced about, gun in hand, he 
saw that the creature had stooped, had thrust 
her paw into a crevice under a bench, and was 
drawing forth her kitten. 

In a breath she had lifted the small thing in 
her teeth and, rising to her full height again, 
uttered a snarl that warned him to get out of 
her path. His fear for Ellice alone kept him 
from doing so. 

Aiming hastily between the creature’s eyes, 
he fired. But, in the instant that he pressed 


| the trigger, the jaguar had squatted for a leap 
;over his head and his bullet tore harmlessly 


into the floor beyond her. Through the smoke 
the beast launched herself at the window 
| opening. 

Tim’s musket was torn from his hands and 
he was hurled to the floor. The jaguar, checked 
in her leap by the contact, scrambled for an 
instant on the lower logs of the aperture; then 
she flung herself outside and, leaving Ellice 
screaming, bounded into the chaparral. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


HE man is not ‘‘old enough to know 
better’’ who tells a woman that she is. 


The Squirrel has his Playtime in the Spring 
And not when Nuts are Ripe for Garnering. 
iy is good to take off your hat to the flag, 
and better still to take off your coat for it. 

F the voice of appetite is better understood 
than the voice of the soul, it is because it 
has received more attention. 
MOTTO FOR A BOOK 


When you’ve read me through and 
through, 

Send me off as good as new; 

Boys there are in brown or blue 

Who would like to read me, too. 


HY give money to the enemy? That is 
virtually what you are doing when you 
spend money in war time for things that you 
do not need. 
AVE you enlisted in the war - savings 
army? Neither age nor sex nor physical 
disability nor any other thing except lack of 
moral stamina is a bar; and the service of that 
army is as real as that of any other branch of 
the national forces. 


AUNCHING many ships on the Fourth of 
July was an excellent way to celebrate the 
national holiday. It was also an impressive 
revelation of the tremendous strides that our 
shipbuilding has made under the prod of war. 
A year ago there were not more than forty-five 
thousand men engaged in the industry; now 
there are more than ten times as many. 
N antiquarian has discovered that Sulgrave 
Manor is not the only English homestead 
that bears the arms of the Washington family. 
Above the door of Hylton Castle in the county 
of Durham—a quaint old structure, part of 
which dates back to the twelfth century—are 
several weather-worn shields, one of which 
bears the stars and stripes of the Washington 
coat of arms. It is an interesting coincidence 
that close beside that shield is another that 
bears the three lions rampant of England, 
quartered with the fleur-de-lis of France—a 
device that means far more now than it meant 
when the shields were carved. 
HE housewife who is too busy to kill flies 
one by one, or who finds that they multiply 
too fast for that, should remember that there 
are many odors, agreeable to most persons, that 
will drive flies away. A few cents’ worth of 
oil of lavender, mixed with equal parts of water 
and sprayed over the tablecloth and round the 
dining room from an atomizer, will keep flies 
away from food. Heliotrope, honeysuckle, 
mignonette, geranium, white clover and hop 
blossoms, too, are especially hateful to flies. 
So are certain colors. A room decorated in blue 





or with a blue light repels them. As for poisons, 
one of the best is a tablespoonful of cream, a | 
tablespoonful of black pepper and a table- | 
spoonful of brown sugar. Put the mixture in a 
saucer, darken all the windows but one, and 
set the saucer near that one. 





N Maywood, Illinois, every cat that is not 

on the premises of the person who owns it | 
is in the eyes of the law a stray cat and sub- | 
ject to arrest by the police. Moreover, between | 
April 1 and September 1 no cat may leave the | 
premises where it lives at any time from seven | 
o’clock at night until nine o’clock the next | 
morning. The restrictions—and they are en- | 
foreed—are the work of the Maywood Bird 
Club. In consequence the town is able to live 


| sleep. No raucous feline voice breaks in upon 

| it, no roistering and dissolute old Tom pro- 

| claims his opinion of his fellows; all of which 
is so good that Maywood is justified in saying, 
‘‘Other towns, please copy.’’ 


o eS 


THE SLAVS OF AUSTRIA 


O one believes that the Austrian Em- 
N peror greatly enjoyed his recent visit to 
German general headquarters. There at 
the bidding of the German military staff he set 
his signature to a document that makes him 
the military and political underling of Berlin. 
There are persons in Austria who welcome the 
dominance of Prussia—chauvinistic Germans 
who share all the magnificent dreams of Pan- 
Germania, and Magyar nobles who see the 
irresistible military machine of Kaiser Wilhelm 
ready to support them in misgoverning and 
oppressing their Slavic fellow citizens. But the 
young Emperor signed, not because he wished 
to, but because he must. The spectre of civil 
war terrifies him—civil war that he dares not 
face alone. 

Austria-Hungary is not chiefly German or 
Magyar or even German and Magyar. At least 
half of the people are Slavic— Bohemians, 
Poles, Croats, Slovaks or Serbs. Hitherto those 
various peoples, separated from one another 
geographically and religiously, have suffered 
alike from the oppression of the ruling caste, 
but have never made common cause. Under 
the stress of a hateful war that was waged to 
force their race in Austria, in Russia and in 
the Balkans deeper into subjection they have 
come to a rave consciousness and a common 
understanding that threaten with ruin the 
structure of the dual empire. 

The Poles, having caught a glimpse of pos- 
sible national regeneration, might have been 
willing to join their brethren in old Poland 
under the nominal rule of an Austrian prince, 
but, having learned that Prussia means to keep 
all that its armies have occupied, they are 
ready to join in any movement that promises 
to deliver Poland from such a fate. 

The Czechs and Slovaks of Bohemia, never 
willing subjects of Vienna, understand that 
the victory of Germany means the crushing out 
of the last spark of freedom for themselves. 
They have organized a national council that 
labors for the defeat of German and Austrian 
plans; its leader, Prof. Masaryk, is now in 
this country to assure us of the sympathy of 
his people with us and with our allies. 

The Jugoslavs of southern Austria — the 
Croats, Bosnians and Serbs — have forgotten 
the misunderstandings that arose from their 
religious differences, for the Serbs are Orthodox 
Greeks and the Croats are Roman Catholics; 
they have come to an amicable agreement with 
Italy regarding the shares that Slav and Latin 
are to claim on the Adriatic coast; and they 
have thorough understandings with the Poles 
and Bohemians in the north. Their hope is for 
a Jugoslav state that shall stretch from the 
Drave River and the Adriatic to the frontiers 
of Greece and Bulgaria. 

We get little accurate news from Austria, but 
we do know that Slavic troops in Austria can 
no longer be trusted to fight against the Italians, 
as they never could be trusted to fight against 
the Russians; and we know that Czech and 
Slovak troops in considerable numbers are 
fighting in France and in Russia against the 
Germans. There have been riots and rebellions 
in the Slavic cities, and the Slavic members of 
the Austrian Reichsrath are so venomously 
hostile to the government that the Emperor 
dares not permit that body to meet. 

The empire is shaken from top to bottom; 
nothing except the well-grounded fear that the 
German army would be used to erush a revol 
has kept it from open and bloody civil war. 


; One real military reverse for the Germans 


would turn the country of their chief ally 
upside down. However the war comes out, 
therefore, the Austria- Hungary we knew 
before 1914 is already gone, as the old Russia 
is gone. Either it will fall to pieces or it will 
exist only as a vassal state, tied by iron chains 
to the chariot of the German Emperor. 


eg? 
DEFILING THE FLAG 


S the war goes on and the casualty lists 
A bring home our losses, we read of mobs’ 
forcing pro-Germans to kiss the flag. 
The crowd laughs and cheers, and the mob 
disperses with a smug feeling that it has done 
something finely patriotic. 
In reality it has done the meanest thing a 
mob can do. The poor fool that it has man- 


up to its name. By day its groves echo the | handled is not cured of his disloyalty, but 
musi¢ of what the reporters are fond of calling | rather is confirmed in it by having suffered 
‘*feathered songsters,’’ and at night there is! violence at the hands of American citizens; 


t | 


but that is the least of the evil that has been 
done. To those of us who are loyal that flag 
represents all that we hold dearest and most 
sacred in life. It is the visible emblem of our 
right to worship God as we please; our right 
to free speech and a free press; our right to 
put whom we choose into office, and to hold, 
ourselves, any office that we have the ability 
to attain. It stands for our right to make our 
own laws and to repeal them when they no 
longer please us. It is an omnipresent and 
indestructible memorial to the faith and cour- 
age and self-sacrifice of our fathers who died 
for it, and of our sons who are dying for it 
now. It is as dear as a sister, as beautiful as 
a mother. 

And into the presence of that symbol of 
purity and noble sentiment you lead a traitor 
and force him to press his foul lips to its 
immaculate folds! The flag cannot resist, but 
how every fibre of it must shrink and revolt! 
It cannot repel the assault or protest against 
the insult, but forever after it must float a 
little less proudly, must carry itself with a 
little less lofty consciousness. 

To be allowed to kiss that flag is not a pen- 
ance, but a privilege—the privilege of patriots, 
patriots only. It is not for traitors. 


69 


THE PARADOX OF AGE 


S we descend the hill of life and the years 
A snow more thickly upon us, we are 
amazed and almost terrified at the 
rapidity with which they seem to pass. It is 
as if we were afloat upon a river that was 
approaching some vast waterfall. The flood 
deepens and moves more silently and with an 
ever-increasing speed that is appalling when 
we test it by the passage of the swiftly crowd- 
ing objects on the banks. 

The explanation of the hurry of the fleeting 
years is, of course, alas! that they are more 
empty. Perhaps there are just as many things 
to fill them, just as many varied incidents to 
weave the parti-colored tissue of our lives; but 
the incidents seem less important than they did 
in the golden days when a toy or a kiss shone 
out like a star. Bright stars now seem hardly 
more than toys. In consequence there is little 
to remember, and the years are gone irrevocably 
before their trifling contents are even regis- 
tered. 

But the most curious paradox of age is that 
while the years go ever faster the hours go 
more slowly. The years are indistinguishable 
because there has been so little to fill them, 
and for the very same reason the hours are 
ponderous, heavy -footed and interminable. 
The days of youth are crowded with action 
and the nights with hardly snatched slumber. 
But the days of age are dull with thought, and 
its nights sometimes ache because it has not 
thought enough to while their tedious length 
away. 

The best remedy for this creeping decay of 
the unescapable hours is to allot them sys- 
tematically. For any age in any place there 
are always plenty of possible occupations. 
Consider them and make your choice. Then 
set apart a fixed portion of the day for each 
one, planning to accomplish if possible a little 
more than you or anyone can accomplish. You 
will find that the day is not long enough, and 
that the hours, instead of dragging heavily, 
are gone before you know it. 

Above all, do not weight time with its own 
emptiness. There was once a very charming 
French lady who lived ninety years in constant 
dread of ennui. She passed her whole life in 
a shudder of horror how she was to pass the 
rest of it. Never fill one minute with anxious 
thought of what can fill the next. There is 
richer stuff to make any existence of than that. 
Learn to occupy the lagging hours with those 
casual, abounding pleasures the presence of 
| which brings forgetfulness and their absence 
| no regret. 
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WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE 


EAR every cantonment in the country 
are communities varying in character 


from the largest of cities to the smallest | 
of villages. It was obvious from the beginning | 
that the relations of community and camp | 
might be either mutually harmful or mutually 
beneficial. The problem of the government was | 
to insure their being mutually beneficial. 

At the request of the Commissions on Train- 
ing Camp Activities, the Playground and) 
Recreation Association of America established | 
a War Camp Community Service. The object 
of that service was to provide wholesome recre- | 








toward the soldiers ; to reduce, and so far as pos- 
sible to eradicate, the evil influences to which 
the soldiers might be exposed ; and to assist the 
community in providing places of shelter and 
entertainment for the soldiers and their visiting 
relatives and friends. 

The methods employed to attain those pur- 
poses have varied according to the character and 
the situation of the different camps and com- 
munities. In Deming, New Mexico, for exam- 
ple, among the achievements of the War Camp 
Community Service have been the conversion 
of an obsolete reservoir into an athletic stadium 
and the transformation of one hundred and 
sixty desert acres into an amusement park. In 
New York, on the other hand, in default of 
any open spaces to be utilized, open clubs for 
enlisted men have been obtained, thousands of 
men and women have been given the oppor- 
tunity of entertaining soldiers and sailors in 
their homes or at restaurants or on automobile 
drives, and a modern hotel has been leased 
and equipped to furnish a night’s lodging to 
the soldier or the sailor at twenty-five cents a 
man. In Chillicothe, Ohio, a town that was 
not prepared to accommodate more than five 
hundred visitors at a time, the War Camp 
Community Service has made it possible for 
the two thousand to five thousand relatives 
and friends of the soldiers who visit Camp 
Sherman weekly to find shelter and lodging. 

These are merely typical and incomplete 
illustrations of the work that the War Camp 
Community Service is doing in thirty - four 
villages, twenty-three cities and two hundred 
and four towns. The War Camp Community 
Service is helping to keep our soldiers and 
sailors healthy, contented and cheerful; it 
strengthens both their morals and their morale ; 
and it deserves the earnest—and that means 
the financial—support of every loyal citizen. In 
the next twelve months it will need ten million 
dollars. Everyone who subscribes will be acting 
as a host and a friend to some soldier or sailor. 


S$ 8 
STUDYING OUR ENEMIES 


HY do the Germans send their Zeppe- 
V V lins and aéroplanes to drop bombs on 
London? Why do they attack Paris 
with their guns of prodigious range? Why do 
they issue statements for publication in enemy 
countries that they know every well-informed 
reader will instantly reject as false? Why do 
they charge their enemies with hypocrisy in 
asserting that their aims are not power and 
commercial supremacy ? How shall we explain 
the repetition of their ‘‘peace offers,’’ when 
they cannot discover among their enemies any 
indication of exhaustion, or discouragement, 
or willingness to accept a German peace, or 
faith in the binding force of a German treaty ? 
The answer is to be found, if it can be 
found at all, in the German character as it has 
been moulded by the government. Take first 
the attacks on London and Paris. They are 
costly and futile. The purpose, openly an- 
nounced, is to terrify the English and the 
French civilians, who are unarmed and de- 
fenseless, and so to cause them to demand 
peace on any terms. From the very beginning 
the raids have had, and are still having, exactly 
the opposite effect. They make the people of 
Great Britain and France more determined 
than ever to defeat a power that resorts to such 
means. But the mystery is cleared up, partly 
at least, when we discover that as soon as the 
Germans get a taste of their own medicine they 
begin to whine. Knowing what would most 
terrify their own people and lead to a clamor 
for peace, they naturally supposed that it would 
be an effective weapon against others. Thank 
God, those others are made of different stuff! 
Examples by the hundred might be cited of 
lies disseminated in this country for purposes 
of German propaganda. They did little harm 
because it was so easy to refute them. But the 
same statements were accepted in Germany 
as true, for the people there have been taught 
to believe what they are told. Even the pro- 
fessors and the clergy swallow the lies that are 
fed to them by the state. 
We—Americans, Englishmen, all the rest of 


| us—are hypocrites, they say. Why? ‘‘ Because 


Americans and Englishmen must be like us 
Germans. We are in this war to grab whatever 
we can lay our hands on, and therefore you 
must be, too. You profess what you call high 
ideals. Bosh! Our own aim is the highest: the 
glory of the state. Your aim is the same, but 
you try to deceive the world by your hypocrit- 
ical cant about democracy. ’’ 

There remains their apparent astonishment 
when their enemies refuse to admit that they 


ation for the soldiers when they visited the | are whipped, and refuse to listen to their peace 
towns and cities near the camp; to promote in | offers. They know that we know that they 
the community a friendly, hospitable feeling | have not won the victory that they expected 
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and promised. They can discover no sign of | speech in the Reichstag. He denied that Ger- 
physical, financial or moral weakening on the | many aimed at world domination and accused 
part of their foes. Why, then, always when | Russia of provoking the war. He declared that 


they have just failed to attain some great | Germany must have foreign colonies and com- 
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military victory, do they offer peace on their | 
own terms and praise their magnanimity in | 
doing it? The answer is obvious: they would | 
like to quit if they dared to. They have nom 
the bear by the tail, and they are yelling for | 


plete freedom to trade upon the seas when the 
war was over; but he refused to say anything 
definite about the German intentions concern- 
ing Belgium. ° 


RELAND.—On June 25 there was a warm 


@Mestclox 


some one to help them let go. | £ debate in Parliament on the Irish question. 


| Sir Edward Carson attacked the government 

a a | for abandoning conscription in Ireland and 
| of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Mr. Lloyd 
CU RRE N [ EVE I N [ S | George replied that at this critical stage in the 


| accused it of being intimidated by the attitude 
| war it was not wise to take a step that could 
ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—On June 22! only lead to internal disaffection, and added 
Gen. March, the chief of staff, announced | that the government was acting on the ad- 





that more than 900,000 United States soldiers | vice of Lord French and the Chief Secretary | 
had gone to France.——The Emergency Fleet | for Ireland. Mr. Shortt, the Chief Secretary for | 
Corporation announced that at least ninety-| Ireland, spoke at length, laying before the | 
four ships would be launched from United | House the proofs that there was a treasonable | 


States yards on July 4. The tonnage of these | understanding between the Sinn Fein leaders 
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ships is 439, 886. 
4 ° 


ONGRESS.—On June 24 the House passed 

the fortification bill, which provides an | 
appropriation of $5, 435, 096, 224 for the erection | 
of a great gun plant near Pittsburgh and the | 
construction of immense quantities of artillery | 
of every sort. On the same day the Senate 
passed the sundry civil appropriation bill and 
ratified the treaties that permit the United | 
States and Great Britain to draft each other’s 
citizens. It is estimated that 310,000 British 
subjects, including 60,000 Canadians, now in | 
this country, are liable to conscription. —-'The 
House passed the bill that provides that aliens 
who profess anarchistic sentiments shall be 
deported. ——The Senate adopted an amend- 
ment to the army bill authorizing the forma- 
tion of a Slavie legion made up of volunteer | 
units of Poles, Czechs, Slovaks or Jugoslavs | 
resident in this country, and permitting the | 
incorporation of such a legion into the Amer- | 
ican army. It is believed that 300,000 men at | 
least could thus be added to the Allied forces. | 
——aA resolution was introduced in the House 
declaring that a state of war existed between | 
the United States and Turkey and Bulgaria. | 


A) | ae 
USSIA.—The Czecho-Slovak troops, who| ™ 


have been in revolt against the Soviet | 
government ever since that government under- | 
took to disarm them, were still in control of a | 


considerable part of the Siberian railway from a 


Samara to Tcheliabinsk, and it- was even re- | 
ported that they had taken Irkutsk. The clos- | 
ing of communication with Siberia has made 
the food situation in Central Russia still more | 
desperate, and Mr. Trotzky, who still acts as | 
Minister of War, has ordered the mobilization 
of a strong force of Bolshevik troops with | 
which to drive the Czecho-Slovaks away from 
the railway. According to one dispatch, the | 
Czecho-Slovaks are commanded by Gen. | 
Alexieff, formerly Russian commander in chief. 

Gen. Semenoff, who heads a Cossack revolt 
in central Siberia, is said to have been defeated | 
by Bolshevik troops and to have retreated | 
across the border into Chinese Mongolia. ——A | 
dispatch from Moscow declared that the Soviet | 
government, in pressing need of a foreign loan, 
would probably turn to Germany for it, and 
by way of guaranteeing the loan would grant 
important concessions to Germany in the 
mineral regions of Russia. —— The Allied gov- 
ernments were reported to be in constant 
consultation concerning the proper steps to be 
taken in helping Russia to throw off German 
control. It was declared at Tokyo that Japan 
would not enter Siberia without the support of 
the United States. President Wilson was said 
still to be opposed to military intervention 
and to favor sending a civilian commission to 
Russia, accompanied by a military escort for 
protection. The commission would be charged 
to arrange with Russian representatives a plan 
for codperation in restoring the nationality of 
Russia. —-A dispatch from Stockholm brought 
the report that the former Czar Nicholas had | 
been killed by Red Guards at Ekaterinburg. | 
——Mr. Kerensky, former premier of Russia, | 
appeared in London and addressed the British | 
Labor Conference. ° 


ULGARIA.— Mr. Malinoff isthe new 
premier of Bulgaria. His cabinet is formed | 
principally of members of the Democratic | 
party. Mr. Malinoff was opposed to the entry 
of Bulgaria into the war three years ago. 
eo 
| AND GERMANY.—According | 
to circumstantial reports that reached | 
Amsterdam, there were very serious disorders | 
in Vienna, Budapest and other Austrian or 
Hungarian cities, owing to the great deficiency | 
in the food supply and the consequent reduc- 
tion of the bread ration. Peace demonstrations | 
are reported to have occurred also in several 
German cities. There were rumors of an 
approaching general] strike in Vienna; the city | 
is full of troops, who are expected to repress 
any revolt of the civilian population. —Dr. 
von Bethmann Hollweg, former German Chan- 
cellor, is said to have had a stroke of paraly- | 
sis——On June 25 Dr. von Kiihlmann, the 
German foreign secretary, made an important 








|a foothold, and won back all the ground that 


| heavy; forty - five thousand prisoners were 


and the Germans. 


i E GREAT WAR 


(From June 20 to June 26) 


During the week the Austrian offensive 
became an Austrian retreat. The troops that 
had been thrown across the Piave River were 
nowhere able to break the Italian resistance, 
and two days of heavy rain were followed by 
a rapid flooding of the river that carried away 
the Austrian bridges and made it impossible to 
supply the troops on the western bank. 

Under these circumstances the Italians coun- 
ter-attacked and drove the enemy back in 
confusion to the river. They cleared the Mon- 
tello Plateau, where the Austrians had gained 


the enemy had taken in the delta region near 
Capo Sile. The Austrian losses were very 
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A whole American regiment honored. A French general 
decorating the colors of the 104th Infantry 


taken by the Italians, and in getting their 
shattered forces back across the Piave the 
Austrians lost many men by drowning as well 
as by the deadly artillery fire of the Italians. 
British, French and Czecho-Slovak troops were 
all present in the battle line, and the United 
States was represented by ‘a number of aviators. 

On June 25 it was reported from Rome that 
the Italians had taken the offensive on the 
Asiago Plateau, and were driving the Aus- 
trians back there also. They greatly improved 
their key positions on Monte Grappa. 

The Austrian defeat was unwelcome news 
at Berlin, and it was reported that Gen. von 
Ludendorff had hurried to Vienna. German 
reinforcements were also said to be on their | 
way to the Italian front. 

On the French front the fighting of the week 
was purely local in character. ‘The Americans 
on the Marne front carried out several dashing 
attacks against the Germans and succeeded in 
clearing the last of the enemy out of Belleau 
Wood.’ Their gains imperil the whole German 
line north of Chiteau-Thierry. Premier Cle- 
menceau and Gen. Foch visited American 
headquarters and discussed plans for further 
Franco-American coéperation. 

A number of American soldiers were cited 
for bravery during the week, among them Maj. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 

The submarines sunk a British steamer that 
was chartered to the United States for use as 
a transport; sixty-seven of the crew are miss- 
ing. The ship was returning to this country, 
and no troops were on board. It was sunk seven 
hundred miles east of the Delaware capes, and 
was perhaps attacked by one of the submarines 
that were recently at large in American waters. 

Ships entering Norfolk Harbor brought 
reports of a large, well-armed German com- 
merce raider cruising in the neighborhood of 
the Bermudas. They declared that at least one 
British ship had been sunk by the raider. 

A dispatch from Berlin asserted that the 
German submarines had sunk 614,000 tons of 
shipping in May. It was announced in the 
United States Senate that the true figures 
were approximately 355,000 tons. 

There were a number of air raids along the 
front. The British reported a particularly 
lively one against Saarbriicken, Dillingen and 
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*T Have it "Cause I’m a 
Growing Boy” 


7 OTHER thinks I eat Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter’ cause it’s good for 
me. But I eat it just’ cause I /ée it,’’ 
says brother. 

Mother will give you all the Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter you want, spread on 
bread, crackers or toast, because she 
knows that it is a nourishing food as 

well as a good tasting one that you love. 

Ask her to get you a jar today. But be sure it’s 
Beech-Nut. For Beech-Nut is the kind that is sealed 
up so tight the air cannot get in to spoil it. 


BEECH-NuT PacKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, NEw YORK 


Beect-Nut Peanut Butter 











Metz-Sablon. 
The United States government has demanded | 
from Turkey an immediate explanation of the 
occurrence at Tabriz, Persia, where an Amer- | 
ican hospital is said to have been looted by 
Turkish troops. An unsatisfactory reply is 
likely to be followed by a declaration of war. | 





Equal to Every Requirement 


WILL DO ALL KINDS OF PLAIN OR amet 
FANCY SEWING EQUALLY WELL 


IHE New Companion Sewing Machine 

is equal to every requirement of home 

sewing. It is equipped with complete 
set of best attachments and will yield equally 
good results whether the work be the finest tucking on sheer 
material, or hemming, ruffling, quilting or braiding, up to 
sewing on heavy suitings. 
Try It Three Months Before Deciding. Our plan makes it 
possible for you to try this high-grade machine in your 
home for three months before deciding. If not satisfactory 
we refund your money and take back machine at our ex- 
pense. Full particulars sent upon request. 

Our Low Prices Will Surprise You. Our unique system of 
selling direct from factory to home effects a large saving for 
each purchaser. We offer a choice of seven styles, including 
foot treadle, electric and rotary models, guarantee each 
machine for twenty-five years. and pay all freight charges to 
your nearest freight station. Shipment made from four con- 
veniently located shipping points in Eastern, Central and 
Western sections. 
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THE PLAYHOUSE 
Gy Abbie Craig 
a 


iE sweet flag was rustling, the round sun 
was low; 
The shadows to eastward lay slantingly in 
line; 
Che rag doll was Patsy, the bisque one was 
Flo-- 
And we built our playhouse by the trumpet- 
creeper vine. 


The wind-nodding blossoms were scarlet and 


gay; 
You sewed tiny garments and chatted as you 


sewed ; 
Beyond us the grasslands were windrowed 
with hay; 
A white-hooded wagon crept down the dusty 
road. 
You dreamed then, remember? Fell silent 
a while? 
Your brown eyes grew wistful to vision where 
it went. 
My small world was bounded by meadow lane 
and stile; 


1 kept no far visions and so I was content. 


I walked down the orchard at sunset to-day 
And there read your letter that told me the 
news— 
The bright crown of laurel that shines in your 


way; 
The white path of fortune that one could but 
choose. 


The sweet flag was rustling, the round sun 
was low; 
The shadows to eastward lay slantingly in 
line; 
The same world was smiling that we used to 
know— 
But that empty playhouse by the trumpet- 


creeper vine! 
ever since I began to think about 
things, only sometimes it quiets down, 
and I’ll forget about it for a while. But one of my 
Sunday-school boys asked me the other day, and I 
didn’t know what to answer. If God is the Father 
of all mankind, and He hears even when people 
worship Him in wrong ways, if the heart is right 
and they are trying to reach Him, then what dif- 
ference does it really make whether one is a Chris- 
tian or not? Sometimes the question takes another 
form—when people see non-Christians more gen- 
erous or loving than Christians. How can I explain 
the difference? Persons who are not Christians 
often believe in God, and say such beautiful 
things about Him.” 

“T know,” said Dr. Rankin. “First of all, a 
Christian is one who believes—not only in God, as 
these others do, but also in his Son, Jesus Christ. 
And a true Christian is one who commits himself 
to that Son’s programme—the only programme 
that ever was made for the redemption of the 
world. Did you ever hear of any other religion 
sending out men and women to heal disease, to 
save women and children, to stop human sacri- 
fice and slavery? These things have been in the 
world since the beginning of history, yet no relig- 
ion except Christianity—Christianity after Jesus 
Christ came—has lifted a finger to drive them from 
the world. That is the historical aspect of it. 

‘A while ago one of our great Christians and a 
highly intelligent Chinese scholar were talking 
together, and the Chinaman said this: ‘Our Con- 
fucius teaches the same things that your Jesus 
does, but your Jesus gives the power.’ 

“And more recently a New York clergyman 
asked many well-known persons the question, 
‘What is the greatest safeguard against tempta- 
tion for young men and women in New York?’ 
And a great Hindu philosopher who criticizes 
—and rightly —many of our views of life, wrote 
back, ‘There is no such thing as the world’s great- 
est safeguard against temptation.’ At almost the 
same time there appeared in one of our magazines 
a most wonderful article in regard to the meaning 
of the commandments to a certain African tribe. 
They call them ‘tyings’—‘God has tied us with ten 
tyings.’ They say that the ‘tyings’ are very difficult 
to keep, but that ‘He gives the power.’ Nineteen 
centuries before a man of wealth, culture, social 
position also found the ‘tyings’ difficult to keep, 

‘but he cried, ‘I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.’ It has been the unbroken 
testimony of millions of men and women through 


So ¢ 
THE POWER 


HE girl’s clear, earnest eyes were full of 
perplexity. 

“It’s a puzzle,” she explained. “I 

think it has been a puzzle more or less 


























nineteen centuries—‘He gives the power.’ And 
there is no other power that will not fail sooner or 
later.” 

The girl drew a long breath. ‘‘That helps,” she 
said. 

e¢ 9 
THE LETTER TO DICK 
HE night that Dick left for camp Joan 
went up to her room, locked the door, 
and, standing in front of Dick’s photo- 
graph with the flag above it, passion- 
ately repeated the oath of allegiance. 
She had told Dick that she was going 
to enlist when he did. No brother and sister, she 
was sure, ever had been so much to each other as 
she and Dick; if he gave his life, she would give 
hers no less. 

And Dick understood. In their last talk together, 
which had been mostly of trivial things because 
they did not dare say much about the deep ones, 
Dick had put it in a sentence that Joan knew she 
should carry in her heart forever. 

“You’ve got the hardest part, Joan. It’s a heap 
easier to carry on than it is to stand by.” 

Then came Dick’s first letter. “I tell you I was 
proud of my folks,” he wrote. “Everyone of you 
with your heads up—not a tear anywhere in the 
bunch. There was one chap—maybe you saw him 
—with three women weeping all over him. That 
was hard lines! Nobody says much, you know, 
but the fellows with the soldier home folks go 
round with their heads high.” 

For days Joan went in the exultation of that 
letter. It carried her through the hard weeks when 
they fought for her father’s life and when she put 
aside her college hopes and went to business 
school. And then, suddenly, when the worst of it 





was over and they had settled down to the long 
pull of slow convalescence and careful, unremit- 
ting retrenchment, there came a night when the 
impulse to tell Dick all about it was overwhelm- 
ing. She was so tired! She felt as if she must have 
a word from Dick to help her through. 

She wrote the letter Saturday night—or most of 
it; she left it open to finish the next day. That 
morning, at church, a chaplain from one of the 
camps was the speaker. Joan sat spellbound, He 
was a very simple speaker, but he made his audi- 
ence see things—and Joan saw Dick in every word. 
Finally, he spoke of the home letters. 

“If you could realize, you people at home,” he 
said, ‘‘what your letters mean to your boys—how, 


| in spite of all your love, they may prove a foe more 


insidious than any enemy propaganda. When you 
write of mother’s illness, or of your anxiety over the 
baby, or of the loss of a position, or of the mortgage 
that is coming due, you strike at the very heart of 
their life. How are our boys going to give them- 
selves whole-heartedly to their stupendous task 
with such news sapping their courage? It is you, 
and you alone,—mothers and sisters and sweet- 
hearts and wives,—who can strengthen their 
hands and give them the courage that cannot be 
defeated.” 

Joan’s face was white. “Thank God I didn’t 
send that letter!” she said to herself fervently. 


e¢ 
FISHERS OF THE AIR 


T is not often that one comes across a little 
I place that has an ingenious and exciting 

sport all its own. At Cava dei Tirreni in Italy, 
however, there has for a thousand years existed a 
peculiar form of pigeon-catching. It was intro- 
duced in 892, says Mr. Herbert Vivian in Italy at 
War, and it has flourished ever since. At the be- 
ginning of every autumn great flocks of pigeons 
migrate from Siberia to Africa and pass over Cava 
and the Gulf of Salerno. They probably have other 
routes, but Cava is the only place where they are 
waylaid with nets and slings. The season is at its 
height from the 15th to the 25th of October. 

The pigeon-catchers are mostly men of the lower 
middle class, who club together to form six soci- 
eties, or “games.” A game usually consists of three 
or four towers and a clearing where the nets are 
set up. One tower is probably a thousand yards 
from the net, and the nearest perhaps seventy 
yards, but the distances vary. The towers are tall 
and slim, windowless and weather-beaten. There 
are steps about halfway up the inside, and a rick- 
ety ladder leads to the parapet at the top. Each 
society has also a neat little clubhouse, usually 
near the chief tower. 

In a merry mood the members take their places 
in the fresh morning air. Most of them are dressed 
in velveteen coats, top-boots and peaked caps. 
Two men ascend each tower and the rest are dis- 
tributed among the nets. In each of the clearings 
stands a small house from the centre of which 
rises a tall black mast. To that two huge nets are 
fastened, stretching right and left to clumps of 
trees and spreading out obliquely to the ground. 
Inside the house is a handle and a cogwheel for 
raising the weighted nets. The lookout place is a 
straw hut two or three miles away in the direction 
from which the pigeons are expected. When the 
watcher sights a flock of birds he gives a signal on 
his horn, which other watchers scattered about 
the woods take up. 

The birds travel at a tremendous speed, always 
with a leader, and in flocks of from thirty to one 
hundred. Everyone takes to cover, for the birds 
are easily frightened. The men on the towers are 
provided with long slings and whitewashed stones 
about the size of small hens’ eggs. These they 
discharge with great force. The pigeons, it is said, 
mistake the stones for hawks and make frantic 
efforts to avoid them, so the slingers must fling 
the stones where they do not wish the birds to go; 
yet when they are flying high, a stone flung beneath 
them will bring them hurtling downward. Then, 
with loud cries, the watchers drive them toward 
the nets. The stone-slinging is the essence of the 
sport, and it requires strong muscles, a quick eye 
and a steady aim. 

But the netting is also difficult. The man at the 
ropes is white and nervous; everything now de- 
pends upon him. If he releases the weight at the 
right moment, the net comes down instantly and 
the birds are bagged. A moment too soon, and they 
see the danger and avoid it; a moment too late and 
they pass in safety. It is a matter of an instant, 
and many more fiocks escape than are taken. 

The birds are gray and somewhat smaller than 
the domestic pigeon. They cannot be trained or 
tamed. The sport is far from being profitable, for 
even when they have good luck the pigeon catch- 
ers never take enough birds to pay for the elab- 
orate preparation they have made. But the moment 
when the nets whirl down at Cava is a moment of 
rare excitement. ° 


A SUN DANCER 


HE merchants of Nisaéb in southern Arabia 

are not all of high character. Many are up- 

right, intelligent men, grateful for the security 
they enjoy among fierce and truculent tribes, and 
always ready to support the government that 
protects them. Some, however, are cantankerous 
plutocrats, who lord it over their poorer brethren, 
bribe the minor officials, and cabal against those 
of higher grade. 

I had not been three days at Nisab, writes Ab- 
dullah Mansir in his book, The Land of Uz, before 
I fell foul of one of the latter class. He was a very 
prominent merchant, with real glass in the win- 
dows of his house. He objected to my “shooting” 
the sun at noon to get local mean time, and instead 
of coming to me and stating his case like a man, 
he went and worried the Nakib. He told the poor 
old man that he would report him to the Sultan 
for allowing me to conduct infidel and unholy prac- 
tices —to wit, astronomical observations on the 
roof. This, mind you, among a race that gave the 
world some of its earliest practical astronomers 
and in whose tongue half the major stars of the 
firmament are named. . 

The Nakéb told him that the Sultan was aware 
of these practices on a previous occasion and had 
raised no objection, nor had the folk at the mosque. 
But the merchant was not satisfied, and the next 
forenoon he opened on me from his window with 
all the fluency of abuse that a man who never 
fights has at his command. He annoyed me, for he 
had a high-pitched voice, and I had visitors down 
in my quarters. I waited until I had completed 
my observation; then, lifting the mirror from its 
leveled bed, I used the angle of refraction in con- 
junction with the fiery sun with a persistent accu- 
racy that nearly drove the merchant frantic. He 
had come down into the street to secure a better 
field of fire, and all our casements were blocked 


by the heads of guests, asékir, girls and slaves, 
who marveled derisively at the strange spectacle 
of a portly merchant dodging and gesticulating 
below and making observations that had no con- 
nection with astronomy. 

I went up the Durra Valley the next day and 
called at Médak to pay my respects to Sultan Saleh 
bin Abdullah, who was then in his early prime. 
He received me with dignified cordiality and dis- 
cussed loca! events and commerce. 

“Talking of trade,’’ he observed, ‘‘a merchant 
came here yesterday from the town, and com- 
plained that you had been ‘magicing’ him with a 
view to making his eyes drop out of his head.” 

_ “And had they done so, Your Highness ?”’ 

“They seemed normal,” he admitted. ‘‘ What 
had you been doing to him?” 

Then I explained, with hilarious interruptions 
from the junior cadets present. 

“Had he indulged in such remarks at a tribal 
village,” I concluded, “he would have incurred 
the risk of being nailed to his own front door by 
the ear. As it was, we wished not to disturb the 
peace of the city. I regret that a subject of Your 
Highness should have laid himself open to ridi- 


cule.” 
ees 
IN ANY WAR GARDEN 








Mary, Mary, guite contrary, 

How does your garden grow ? 

“My punkins chase me round 
the place, 

And ketch me if I’m slow.” 











A BILLINGTON TRAIT 


+ AY, Lucius,” said Benny Beebe, graciously 
accepting a seat on the barrel that Lem 
Stamford’s obliging young clerk had hastily 

cleared of a few miscellaneous groceries, ‘“‘I been 

wonderin’ quite a little *>bout somethin’ I heerd this 
mornin’, Seems like it couldn’t be true, but ’twas 

Minnie Wimble told my wife, and she’d oughter 

know. Anyway, thinks I, they’ll hev the rights of 

it to the store, and I’ll drop in and find out. Minnie 

Wimble, she says Zephyrine Buzwell —” 

A wheezy chuckle sounded from a recess behind 
a tall packing box, and Uncle Si Bonney emerged, 
nearly choked by the combination of merriment 
and a casual dried prune. 

“Zefty Buzwell—Gosh! I hope I ain’t swallered 
the stone,” he remarked anxiously. “Sence Zeffy 
Buzwell got her share of the Billington prop’ty 
she’s been developin’ consid’able Billington traits, 
ef all folks are sayin’ is true.” 

“Umph!” snorted Uncle Eli Emmons aggres- 
sively. ‘‘Developin’ nothin’! She’s allays had ’em. 
Long’s she was pore as a church mouse, and had 
to live nippy anyways, they didn’t show, that’s all. 
Fust cousin to Cy Matthews, and second cousin 
once removed to Hiram Doane, and gre’t-gre’t—I 
forget how many gre’ts—gran’darter of old Heze- 
kiah Billington, what else would anybody expect? 
Cyrus and Hiram are the meanest pair that ever 
breathed, and Gre’t-Granther Billington —” 

“Skun Gin’ral Washington himself on a-deal in 
sheep for the army,” assented Si. “‘You’d expect 
the strain would show out here and there, but Cy 
and Hi did seem mean enough specimens to stand 
fer one generation ’thout anybody else. And it’s 
gin’rally skipped the women.” 

“When a woman is mean, she’s mean enough to 
beat a man holler,’ declared Uncle Eli. 

In the momentary pause, while Uncle Si was 
thinking up a rejoinder, Benny Beebe, who had 
seen his sensation snatched as it were from his 
very lips, managed to edge in a word again. Re- 
sentment lent a suggestion of firmness to his usu- 
ally amiable drawl. He started his story from 
another angle. 

“Zeffy Buzwell, she didn’t give a cent to the 
Red Cross, nor buy a Liberty bond, nor nothin’,” 
he stated. 

“Course she didn’t, son,’”’ wheezed Uncle Si, 
genially. “I ain’t sayin’ ef the right parties had 
got arter her in the beginnin’, and wore her down 
consistent and persistent, they mightn’t ha’ brung 
her to it. They might ha’ got a whole quarter, 
maybe—but ef they had, poor Zeffy, she’d sure ha’ 
sleep-walked the rest of her life.” 

“Zefty Buzwell,’’ began Benny Beebe again, 
desperately; but just then Sam Fynes drifted in 
and wasted no time in preliminaries. 

“You fellers heerd ’bout that Red Cross poster 
Mis’ Wimble got Billy Totten to let her put up in 
his store *bout six weeks ago when the drive 
begun? Billy, he’s a good-natured soul, and patri- 
otic; he told her, course she could put it up any- 
wheres she pleased, no matter how many new 
goods it kind of blotted out from view; but as a 
matter of experience he’d advise the other winder, 
the one lookin’ upstreet, where there weren’t no 
goods at all, and ’twould be all the more conspic- 
uous fer showin’ up all by itself, in sort of solitary 
splendor, so to speak. Mis’ Wimble agreed, and he 
helped her do it then and there. Well, there’s no 
denyin’ Billy meant well, but he’d oughter re- 
minded her he only leased half the store, and 





*twan’t that half. Of course, you might say Mis’ 
Wimble oughter knowed without tellin’, the winder 





bein’ empty and all; but ye haf to allow somethin’ 
fer a woman’s inexperience in business matters.” 

“Minnie Wimble ain’t no featherbrain female,” 
remarked Uncle Eli with tart respect. “Gin’rally 
speakin’, she knows what she wants, and gets it.’’ 

“This time she got it, and suthin’ over, Uncle 
Eli,” declared Sam Fynes, with relish. ‘‘Seems 
that store’s a part of the Billington estate, and in 
this morning’s mail she got a bill: ‘Minnie Joyce 
Wimble, President of the Norley Branch of the 
Red Cross Association: To Zephyrine K. Buzwell, 
Dr.: To six weeks’ use (unauthorized) of one show 
window, corner front, at 627 Main St., $6.00.’ Looks 
like she’d got to pay it, too!” 

“That’s what I was tryin’ to tell ye ’bout ’fore 
ever Sam come along,” put in Benny Beebe, plain- 
tively. 

“It’s sure comical,” observed Uncle Si, reflec- 
tively, ‘‘but I don’ know’s I’d like that item showin’ 
up in Mis’ Wimble’s accounts, sot down in black 
and white. Nor to hev that partic’ler little jest 
retailed fur and wide outside the town, neither.” 

There was a weighty pause. ‘‘Well,” suggested 
Sam Fynes, with a sigh of noble resignation, 
“there’s quite a bunch of us here. Mebbe ef we all 
chipped in and made up Zeffy’s six dollars we 
could convince Minnie Wimble it wouldn’t hurt her 
conscience past bearin’ to let that special item 
kind of drop out of the books and disappear. What 
about it?” 

“ Ridic’lous! ’ trumpeted Uncle Eli wrathfully. 
“Ho! Hum! Humph! Perfectly ridic’lous! Some- 
body pass the hat!” 


A CHRISTMAS IN FRANCE 


V | comatae. to his parents at home, a Massa- 
chusetts soldier in France tells how the 
men of his battalion made last Christmas 

ever memorable to the children of the village near 

which the battalion was encamped. To provide 
the essentials for childish happiness and enjoy- 
ment, the writer and an interpreter had to journey 

forty-five miles to the nearest city, only to face a 

storm on their return that drenched and chilled 

them. 

The interpreter then went through the village, 
says the writer, to tell the parents to have the 
children at the Young Men’s Clivistian Association 
hut at one o’clock. They began coming at twelve. 
The children and their mothers were all seated at 
the front of the shack and the soldiers filled up 
the rear. We started the affair with selections from 
a string orchestra. After that there was a motion- 
picture show. It went along smoothly for a while, 
until the gas tube exploded. 

Then we dropped the screen and disclosed a 
mammoth Christmas tree, beautifully decorated 
with all the different varieties of the usual Christ- 
mas decorations. Old Santa stood beside the tree. 
His costume was somewhat different from what 
we are used to in the United States. It looked like 
a monk’s robe. His beard was made of absorbent 
cotton stuck on with collodion. He called the chil- 
dren up, gave them their presents and extended 
our usual Christmas greetings. 

Folks, you should have seen those children! 
They were fairly shaking with the intensity of the 
excitement, and it started tears to the eyes of the 
battalion boys to watch them—tears of joy, too, to 
think they had made the little ones so happy and 
had given them one real Christmas on the Ameri- 
ean plan that they would always remember. 

After buying all the presents and defraying all 
expenses we had two hundred and twenty francs 
left. This was turned over to a permanent commit- 
tee of five, which is to make a collection each pay 
day and expend the money on the orphans and 
others of the village in need of assistance. 

That is how my Christmas was spent. Although 
I was many miles from home, you see I had good 
cause to be happy. 8 


HE GAVE HIS LIFE FOR A FRIEND 


BRITISH sergeant major, in addressing the 

A recruits at a training station, spoke of the 

soldierly duties that they would be called 

upon to perform, and, as quoted in the New York 
Sun, concluded by saying: 

Be proud of your regiment. It’s your home for 
the war. So, stick to it, and stick to your comrades. 
I never tire of telling recruits a story of two men 
of our second battalion in the Dardanelles expedi- 
tion. A blizzard and a washout swept away a lot 
of our chaps. The two I am talking about struggled 
on and found some sort of shelter, and there they 
sat down to rest. The younger could have got 
away and come to camp, but he wouldn’t leave 
his pal alone in the storm and darkness and snow. 

The next morning they were found together, 
asleep for good—frozen stiff. The younger had his 
arms round his pal. He held a bit of broken bis- 
cuit in each hand, and there were biscuit crumbs 
frozen into the moustache of the older man. 

That’s the whole story. I don’t know what their 
regimental numbers and names were, but there’s 
a Book where their names are put down all right 
and forever. ; 

ee 


CHINA AND THE BEAN 


HE bean plays an important part in Chinese 
domestic economy, and, according to East 
and West News, one of the specially desired 
qualifications of the Chinese matron, throughout 
the northern provinces, is her ability to concoct 
from beans—green, black and yellow—those staple 
dishes that the Chinese know as teu feu and liang 


Sen. 

The bean seldom appears on the Chinese table 
whole; it is not considered as fit for food until it 
has been reduced to its essences and put up in the 
form of bean curd, or bean gelatin, which are for 
sale in every roadside foodshop of northern China. 

The art of producing these nourishing foods, 
which are the meat of the poor, is to the rural 
Chinese woman what the making of butter, cheese 
and jam is to the Occidental housewife. In the 
large cities bean manipulation of that sort is a 
craft and a commercial activity, just as the making 
of jam and butter is in the large cities of the West; 
but it can hardly be called an industry, since it is 
still quite without organization. The beans must 
be crushed, soaked, baked, boiled, strained, and 
so on, before the essences appear. 
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A PERSONAGE 


E in America might well be tempted to ask 
the following question, which finds its way 
into print in an English publication : 

“Who is this Mr. Less who advertises so much?” 
inquired the dear old lady. ‘“‘And he seems to deal 
in everything, too! First it was ‘Eat Less Bread’; 
now it’s ‘Use Less Gas’!”’ 
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one, youngest of seven proud princesses, 

stormed and wept and scolded for a week. 
The wicker cage in which her goldfinch had 
chirped and sung cheerily for so long still hung 
silent and deserted. -Its small occupant, the 
only thing Brentilde loved, was gone. 

‘*T will find my goldfinch!’’ she cried at last. 
‘*This very day I shall begin my quest. ’’ 

At noon she rode forth from the castle. At 
her side rode old Huldah, the patient one, her 
faithful nurse. Four retainers followed her. 

Through valleys and over rocky hills they 
rode, and evening found them entering a forest 
by a narrow path. Brentilde drooped wearily. 
All the afternoon she had strained her eyes 
for the sight of a yellow wing and her ears 
for the sound of a familiar song. Suddenly she 
drew rein. Across the path, blocking it so that 
she could not pass, was a cart filled with 
fagots. One wheel was broken, and the peas- 
ant was vainly trying to repair it. 

‘“*Out of my way!’’ ordered Brentilde 
sharply. The peasant looked at her and, doffing 
his cap, bowed. 

‘*My cart is broken, my lady. In a moment 
I will move it.’’ He struggled to move the 
heavy-laden cart to one side. 

Brentilde, impatient at the delay, turned 
angrily. ‘‘Take him to the castle. He shall 
know that it is Brentilde whom he delays. My 
quest shall not be blocked by such as he. 
Keep him until my return!’’ 

Dismounting, a retainer seized the peasant. 
The other three shoved the cart aside, and 
Brentilde rode on. 

Glimmering through the forest, a tiny ray of 
light found its way to her eyes. ‘‘A place to 
sleep and eat,’’ she said. ‘‘We will stay here. ’’ 

It was a humble cottage, but food and shelter 
for the night were gladly given them by the 
old woman who lived there. Before Brentilde 
arose the next morning, she heard the clatter 
of shuttles and the sound of singing as the old 
woman worked at her loom. And when she 
had dressed, she found the old woman, busily 
at work on a piece of tapestry. Brentilde 
watched her for a moment. 

‘*This is wonderful!’’ she cried at last. ‘‘ You 
should not be here. We need such tapestries in 
my father’s castle. You shall be sent there.’’ 

The old woman looked up in alarm. ‘‘Your 
Highness, it is impossible for me to go from 
here. I must do my work here.’’ 

Brentilde raised her head haughtily. ‘‘Impos- 
sible?’’ she blazed. ‘‘ Nothing is impossible with 
me. Sirrah!’’ A retainer appeared. 

‘*Take this woman to the castle. Hereafter 
she shall work there. ’’ 

The horses were saddled, and Brentilde re- 
sumed her quest, accompanied by Huldah and 
the two retainers. She frowned as the sound 
of the old woman’s sobbing came to her ears. 

On and on she rode toward the village that 
lay to the south of them. ‘‘Shall I find my 
pretty to-day ?’’ she murmured, gazing upward 
into the green arch of the trees. ‘Perhaps in 
this village I shall find him.’’ 

The sun’s rays were blazing straight down 
from above when they entered the village. In 
the square a group of little ones were playing. 
As Brentilde rode in among them a brightly 
colored ball was tossed into the air before her. 
Her horse reared. Brentilde caught at her 
saddle, but the narrow escape aroused once 
more her smouldering anger. The children 
clung frightened and silent to one another. 

‘*Who threw that ball?’’ Brentilde de- 
manded as she looked from one to another. 
A moment passed and a child straightened up. 
**The ball is mine. ’’ 

‘*So? You shall be taught what it means to 
frighten a princess. Take him!’’ she cried. 
‘*He shall go to the castle, to await my return. ’’ 

She spurred her horse on, and clattered 
through the village, followed by her one remain- 
ing retainer and Huldah. 

On the outskirts of the village was a tiny 
vine-clad house. It differed little from the other 


T= no avail had Brentilde, the haughty 









houses of the village, but Brentilde’s search- 
ing eyes lighted up as they fell on a wicker 
cage that hung from the trellis above the 
door. 

‘See, Huldah!’’ she cried, pointing to it. 
‘*Perhaps here my quest will have an end.’’ 

She leaped from her horse and hurried up 
the graveled path that led to the cottage door. 

Standing on tiptoe, she peeped breath- 
lessly into the wicker cage. At first it seemed 
as empty as the cage that had hung so silently 
in her room, but as she looked again a sob 
burst from her throat. 

In the bottom of the cage lay a goldfinch. 
Its beak was open. The water cup in the cage 
was dry, the last seed had been eaten, and 
the hot sun shone pitilessly down upon him. 

“Oh, my pretty, they have killed you!’’ 
sobbed Brentilde. Then her ery was echoed by 
another, which came from inside the cottage. 
Brentilde went in through the open door. On a 
pallet lay a child. Wide-eyed, he gazed at her. 

‘*Ts he dead ?’’ he cried. ‘‘I could not care 
for him. For two days I have been alone. My 
father did not come home last night. He gathers 
fagots and brings home seed and food for my 
goldfinch. And Dame Elsa, who sweeps the 
house and cleans the cage, she has not been 
here, and the child who brings him water. 
Where are they? Have they let him die?’’ 

He turned his face away, but Brentilde 
saw the tears slipping down his white cheeks, 
and something new stirred within her heart. 

‘Your father? Did you say he is a wood 
gatherer?’’ she asked almost fearfully. 

‘‘Oh, yes! It was just a week ago that he 
found my goldfinch caught by a horsehair and 
held a prisoner in a bough. He loosened him 
and brought him home to make me happy.’”’ 

‘*But Dame Elsa, who is she?’’ 

**She comes to care for me each morning. 
She is a tapestry weaver and lives on the far 
side of the village. And since the goldfinch 
came to make me happy she cares for him, too, 
and cleans his cage.’’ 

‘* And the child who brings the water ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, a sweeter child never lived, so brave 
and true! Each day he carries water from the 
spring and fills the cup beside my bed and fills 
the goldfinch’s water cup. Is it empty now? 
The heat dries it up so soon! Has my pet 
died ?”’ 

Suddenly Brentilde, the haughty, youngest 
of seven proud princesses, weeping tears of sor- 
row and pity and shame, threw herself down 
beside the child. ‘‘Oh, if he is dead it is I who 
have killed him in my anger and selfishness—I 
who loved him so!’’ So she wailed aloud. 

‘*Hark!’’ cried the child on the pallet. 

Brentilde raised her head. A faint chirp 
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sounded from without. She rose and ran toward 
the cage. The goldfinch fluttered a wing faintly. 

‘“‘O Huldah, go quickly! Bring water from 
the spring! The bird is not dead. And you,’’ 
she said to the fourth retainer, ‘‘return with 
all haste to the castle and say that I have sent 
for the wood gatherer and Dame Elsa and the 
little child. ’’ 

Then she took the pretty, gasping bird into 
her hand and crooned tenderly to it. ‘‘My 
pretty, my pretty, you shall not die; you shall 
live to make this little child happy, as I from 
this day shall live to make others happy!’’ 


od 
BEYOND THE HILL 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


sf HAT do you suppose there is beyond 

W the hill?’’ asked Edna, and she 

pointed across the field to a little 

hill where a row of trees stood out sharply 
against the blue sky. 

‘*Let’s find out!’’ said Jack promptly. 

So they set forth to find out, and that is the 
way their adventure began. It was a beautiful 
morning in early summer, and Jack and Edna 
had now been at the farm nearly a week. They 
had played in the yard and round the big barns, 
under the orchard trees, and beside the little 
brook that rippled along beyond the garden; 
but thus far they had not gone out of sight of 
the farmhouse where they were to spend a 
month with Uncle Philip and Aunt Harriet. 

‘*Tt isn’t far to the hill,’’ said Edna, as they 
tramped through the tall grass in the field 
beyond the barns, ‘‘and I know there are beau- 
tiful things on the other side.’’ 

‘*We’ll come right back,’’ said Jack. ‘‘Of 
course Aunt Harriet won’t care.’’ 

Perhaps Aunt Harriet would have cared ; but 
she thought that they had gone into the field 
with Uncle Philip, and Uncle Philip thought 
that they were at home with Aunt Harriet. 

There were strawberries among the daisies 
in the field, and of course they had to stop and 
pick some, even though it was not long after 
breakfast. Then a black bird with bright red 
shoulders flew up from the grass at their feet 
and poured out such a wonderful song from its 
little throat that they clapped their hands in 
joy, and were sorry when it flew so far away 
that they could hear it no more. 

‘*We are almost to the hill, ’’ said Edna. ‘‘See, 
those are the trees!’’ 

“*Tt isn’t much of a hill, after all,’’ said 
Jack, for it did not seem that they had been 
climbing. Yet, when they looked back, the 
field sloped toward the farmhouse, which 
seemed far away. 

A little run, hand in hand, brought them to 
the trees, a row of tall white birches; and, sure 
enough, that was the crest of the hill. And 
what did they see? 

Green fields, like the one through which they 
had come, with a farmhouse here and there, a 
white road stretching far away—and then 
what? Why, another hill in the distance! 

They sat down in the grass under the birches. 
They wondered if boys and girls lived in the 














A BALL WAS TOSSED INTO THE AIR BEFORE HER 





houses that they could see, and if there were 
ripe, red strawberries in the fields ahead. 

‘**TIsn’t it wonderful that the world is so big!’’ 
exclaimed Edna. 

‘*Let’s go on,’’ said Jack bravely, ‘‘clear to 
the next hill.’’ 

So down the slope they ran and across the 
fields to the next hill. There were fences to 
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“ISN'T IT WONDERFUL THAT THE WORLD 
Is SO BIGI”" 


climb and more strawberries to pick, and for a 
little time they watched a man who was work- 
ing in one of the fields. But they did not forget 
the hill, and it was not long before they were 
at the very top of it. And what did they see? 
More fields and houses, and a little river that 
ran through the valley, flashing in the sunshine. 
And beyond the little river, another hill. 
They looked a long time. They wondered 
where the little river came from and whether 
it had to go far before it reached the ocean. 
Then they saw a bridge that spanned the river. 
‘*Let’s cross the river,’’ said Jack, ‘‘and see 
what is beyond the next hill.’’ 
The river rippled over the rocks, and they 
lingered on the bridge to watch it. 
‘*T wish that we had a boat,’’ said Edna. 
‘¢*Then we could see where the river goes.’’ 
But they had no boat, and so they kept on 
to the hill beyond the river. They were in the 
highway now, and it was not so pleasant as 
the fields had been, for automobiles passed them 
and raised big clouds of dust. It was a long 
climb up that hill, and when at last they. were 
at the top they got upon a stone wall beside 
the road. And what do you suppose they saw? 
A long slope of green fields, a pasture where 
many cattle grazed, and then, in the valley, a 
cluster of houses with the spire of a church 
above them and a tall pole from which a flag 
was flying. And then what? Why, another hill! 
Jack and Edna tramped down the highway 
to the little village. The sun was high over 
their heads and they were getting hungry. 
When they reached the village street they came 





to a store that had a big bunch of yellow 
bananas hanging beside the open door. 

‘*Tf we had any money we would buy some 
of those bananas,’’ said Jack to the man who 
stood in the doorway. The man looked down 
and smiled at them in a very friendly way. 

‘*Are you hungry ?’”’ he asked. 

‘*Yes, sirl’’ cried Jack and Edna together. 

Then the man gave each of them a big 
banana, and, when they had thanked him and 
were eating, he asked them questions. Then he 
gave them another banana and went to the 
telephone in the rear of the store. 

‘*You have walked a long way,’’ he said, 
when he came back to the doorway where they 
were sitting. ‘‘Your Uncle Philip is going to 
drive over here, and then you can ride home.’’ 

‘*But we want to see what is on the other 
side of that big hill,’’ said Jack. ‘‘We have 
climbed a lot of hills, but there is always 
another hill beyond. ’’ 

The man smiled again. ‘‘Yes, that is the 
way I have found it,’’ he said. ‘‘There is 
always another hill ahead.’’ 

** And such wonderful things beyond!’’ spoke 
up Edna. 

‘*Yes, every hill has wonderful things to be 
seen from the top,’’ agreed the man, ‘‘espe- 
cially when those who look have eyes as bright 
as yours are.’’ 

So they talked until Uncle Philip came with 
the horse and carriage. 

‘*We were getting worried about these runa- 
ways,’’ said Uncle Philip to the storekeeper, 
‘‘and I am glad that you telephoned. ’’ 

‘*We were not running away,’’ said Jack 
stoutly. ‘‘We only wanted to see what was 


_ beyond the hill.’’ 


‘*Yes,’’ said Edna as she climbed to the 
seat of the carriage, ‘‘and the hill beyond the 
village is so big that I’m sure the most won- 
derful things of all are on the other side. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps some day you can go and see,’’ 
said Uncle Philip as he started the horse 
toward home and the dinner that was waiting. 
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‘Sit right where you are and 
rest. [can get along very well 
without you for a while ” 


CANNING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
“CANNY” COOKS 


N view of the scarcity of sugar, which does not 
if seem likely to become plentiful again while the 

war lasts, canning is likely to be of increasing 
concern and interest to the careful housewife. 
Last fali much of the late fruit went to waste be- 
cause many women believed that they could not 
can it without sugar. 

It is true that most fruits retain their flavor, 
form and color better when canned with sugar; 
but there are many that will keep without it. 
Among them are cherries, apples, plums, rhubarb 
and elderberries, all of which keep for years 
without deteriorating. The sour canned fruits will 
serve many useful purposes. For example, in 
making blackberry jam you can reduce the seedi- 
ness of the product and impart a desirable acidity 
by combining with every three or four quarts of 
mashed fruit a quart or more of canned plums, 
cherries, rhubarb or apples. Elderberries are also 
excellent when treated in that way. Unsweetened 
elderberry and blackberry juice can be bottled for 
future jelly making in combination with plum or 
apple juice. Any bottled fruit juice can, of course, 
be used in the same way. But of all fruits desirable 
for canning without sugar Kieffer pears should be 
placed first on the list. They might well be called 
a war-time fruit, because they lend themselves so 
admirably to war conditions. 

Last fall there was an enormous crop of Kieffers, 
so that they were cheap; but as they came into 
the market just when sugar was scarcest, many 
of them went to waste because most housewives 
did not know how to utilize them without sugar. 
The following are some of the successful methods 
used by one housewife who had plenty of Kieffers 
to preserve last fall: 

She peeled all the finest pears, then halved, 
cored and stewed them with sufficient water until 
they were tender and sealed them in sterilized 
jars. When she desires to use them she opens a 
jar and lets the contents simmer for fifteen min- 
utes with half a cupful or more of sugar or corn 
syrup and a flavoring of ginger or lemon. When 
canned in that way the Kieffer pears do not soften 
in the cahs, as some other varieties do. 

The peeling process that she used is simple, and 
saves much time and labor as well as a consider- 
able amount of the fruit that is usually lost in 
paring: Put a gallon or more of the pears into a 
pan and cover them with boiling water, and let 
them stand in it until the skins seem loose; then 
pour off the water and cover the fruit with cold 
water. You will find that the skins will slip off 
freely. Hard pears sometimes require more than 
one application of hot water before the skins 
soften. 

In using the smaller pears the same successful 
housewife skinned them but did not core them. 
She stewed them in water until they were very 
tender, then drained them from the hot liquid and 
put them through a vegetable ricer, which wholly 
removed the strings and the cores and left only 
the desirable pulp. The housewife cooked each 
subsequent kettle of pears in the liquid drained 
from: the first kettle; when all the pears were 
cooked she added this liquid or syrup to the 
strained pulp. She then reheated the pulp thor- 
oughly and sealed it in sterilized jars, to be made 
into pear butter as she needed it. 

For plain pear butter add to a gallon of the pre- 
pared pulp a cupful of mild, boiled cider, a quarter 
cupful of cider vinegar, a level teaspoonful of salt 
and two pounds of sugar, or as much corn syrup 
as you wish. Cook the mixture until it is thick 
and, if you wish, spice it lightly at the last with 
cinnamon or ginger. Some housewives omit the 
vinegar and use in its place the juice and grated 
yellow rind of two lemons. The pulp may also 
be combined with apples, or with apples and 
quinces. Using maple syrup for sweetening is an- 
other delightful way of varying the flavor of pear 
butter. 

Pear culls, washed, freed from imperfections and 
stewed with a considerable quantity of water until 
they are very tender, yield juice that, when boiled 
down to a thick syrup and sealed in bottles, can 
be used in combination with sugar and with an 
equal quantity of bottled apple juice to make a 
jelly that has a most delightful pear flavor. When 
cooked to a molasses with sugar or corn syrup, 
pear juice makes an excellent syrup for hot cakes. 

In almost every wood and often along roadsides 
grow the familiar wild crab-apple trees. They sel- 
dom fail to produce a crop of fruit, and in a poor 
apple year they are a boon to those who know 
their value. Bottled crab-apple juice combined 
with nonjellying fruit juices will produce jellies 
of many kinds. The exact amount of juice that 
will be required will depend somewhat on its 
strength and must be determined by experiment. 
Crab-apple juice can also be used as a substitute 
for cider vinegar in mayonnaise dressings, for it 
has no distinctive flavor—merely an intense acidity. 

In making pear butter crab-apple juice is a good 
substitute for vinegar; it imparts the agreeable 





acid that the pears lack, and supplies some pectin, 
in which also they are deficient. 
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GOLF CROQUET 


S the name implies, golf croquet is a combi- 
zz nation of golf and croquet. It is not an ex- 
citing game for grown people, but is an 
excellent way to amuse children. A pair of croquet 
balls and mallets and several acres or more of 
land—any kind of land—are all that is necessary. 

First lay out the links. Look over the ground 
carefully and mark trees or posts that can be used 
as “holes.” If the area permits, the course should 
be as nearly like a golf course as possible; that is, 
with nine “holes.” Let them be from thirty to 
one hundred yards apart. Any bypaths, natural 
mounds, sidewalks, and so forth, will serve as 
hazards; but fences and swampy ground are to be 
avoided. The tree or post “holes” may be desig- 
nated by numbers painted on cardboard or other 
suitable material; and a boy who has an artistic 
bent can use his ingenuity to advantage in devising 
other things, such as guide flags and the like. After 
pacing off the distances between the “holes” and 
drawing up a score card, the course is ready for use. 

Bogey represents the number of shots a good 
player should take for each “hole,” and can be 
determined after a few trial matches. 

The game is based on the principles of golf. 
Starting from the first tee, the players knock their 
balls to “hole”? No. 1; then from the second tee—a 
radius of a mallet’s length round the “holes”? may 
be considered as the tee—to “hole” No. 2, and so 
on. The ball is “holed” when it hits the tree or a 
post, and the winner of the “hole” is he who has 
used the least number of strokes to “hole” his ball. 
The winner always drives off first for the next 
“hole.” The player who makes the least number 
of strokes in going the round of the nine “holes” 
is the winner of the match. : 
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TAKING UP MUSIC LATE 


Wiien @ woman has passed her girlhood 
she needs encouragement to begin to study 
music or any of the other arts. Usually she 
does not get it. There is too much disposition to 
look on education as the exclusive prerogative of 
youth. 

The experience of one woman, the mother of 
three children, who at twenty-seven made up her 
mind to use her opportunities to learn to play the 
piano—opportunities that were denied to her be- 
fore her marriage—may inspire others to follow 
her example. 

She was fortunate in her choice of a teacher, but 
her ambition was her greatest aid. Practice was a 
pleasure to her, and she played her exercises with 
a precision that was a joy to her instructor. She 
gave every note its full 
measure of time, she ob- 
served the rests, she fol- 
lowed conscientiously the 
directions for expression. 

She never became a 
great pianist, but she 
learned to play in excel- 
lent time and with a good 
touch. But of greater im- 
portance than her gain in 
technical skill was the 
capacity she acquired for 
appreciating music. Her 
mental acquirements far 
outstripped her fingers. 
She might not be able to 
play some difficult piece 
of music, but she could 
listen to it with pleasure; 
and if it was not correctly 
played, she knew it. 

When the eldest daugh- 
ter was old enough, her 
mother began to teach her to play. With her 
mother’s example before her, and with the oppor- 
tunity of hearing music in her own home, the child 
advanced yapidly. Later she took lessons from 
other teachers, and by the time she had entered 
her teens she had gone far beyond the point that 
her mother had reached. 

The second child had inherited a love for music 
and was gifted with a flexible hand unusually well 
adapted to piano playing. The family circum- 
stances had become straitened, and there was no 
money to spare for music lessons, but the mother 
taught her until the girl’s twelfth year. Then came 
a term of study under a teacher of great reputa- 
tion, who complimented her upon the excellent 
training she had received. That daughter eventu- 
ally became a brilliant pianist. 

Much of her success was due to the example that 
her elder sister had set her in practicing. That girl, 
five years older, was less proficient in technique, 
but of a more artistic nature. She was always a 
guide to the younger and blazed a trail that made 
the other’s path plain for her. As the older girl 








A FRENCH HOUDAN COCK 





had advanced beyond her mother, so the younger 
reached a degree of skill that her sister never 
attained. 

The mother has long since given up playing, 
but when she listens to the playing of her two 
daughters, and realizes how many people have 
found pleasure in it, she feels that her own music 
lessons have been very profitable. 

And that is not all. The elder daughter has suc- 
cessfully taught many pupils and has passed on 
her musical education to her own daughters. So 
the influence of the mother’s belated music lessons 
bids fair to go on indefinitely from one generation 
to another. 
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THE FAMILY POULTRY FLOCK 
Continental Breeds 


INCE quality rather than quantity is the re- 

quirement of the French epicure, it is not 

astonishing that the poultry of France is of 
small size and produces especially fine-grained 
and tender flesh. There are many French breeds, 
but the only one well known in the United States 
is the houdan, a handsome black fow! with every 
fifth feather tipped with white. Both sexes carry 
large crests and have a 
fifth toe, like the English 
dorking. The cock weighs 
seven and a half pounds 
and the hen a pound less. 
They have light skins and 
dark legs—a handicap in 
countries like our own 
where there is a deeply 
seated prejudice in favor 
of yellow. They lay white 
eggs very abundantly. 
Faverolles, créve -coeurs 
and la fléche are French 
breeds occasionally seen 
in America. 

Holland is reputed to 
have given us the ham- 
burgs, which came to the 
United States by way of 
England and which are 
highly esteemed by fanci- 
ers. They have been called 
“Dutch everyday layers,” 
but their eggs are white 
and rather small. The popularity of the breed rests 
on its beauty of form and feather. The varieties are 
golden spangled, silver spangled, golden penciled, 
silver penciled, white and black. 

Like the hamburgs, the Polish fowls have a 
class to themselves in the American Standard of 
Perfection. They, too, are now considered as fan- 
ciers’ birds, although before the advent of the 
white leghorn they were often kept for egg pro- 
duction. In size they resemble large leghorns; but 
they are much quieter in disposition, and they 
carry large, flowing crests, or topknots, sometimes 
so large as partly to shut 
off their vision. Whether 
or not the breed really 
originated in Poland has 
long been a matter of dis- 
pute. In the poultry world 
names are often mislead- 
ing, even as origins are 
often obscure. 

A short time before the 
war the breed of lakenvel- 
ders was introduced from 
Germany, and won con- 
siderable favor. The type 
is leghorn, the color er- 
mine and black. They may 
prove to be a valuable ad- 
dition to the list of heavy 
egg producers. 

Of late years much has 
been heard about cam- 
pines, which came origi- 
nally from the district in 
Belgium the name of which 
they bear. The breed is an old one abroad and 
long recognized as holding a high place among 
heavy-laying fowls. The birds of both sexes are 
small with yery large combs and are exceedingly 
active. The two varieties are silver and golden, 
and the feathers of both are hand ly penciled 
The eggs are pure white. The campines seen in 
this country came mostly, it is probable, from Eng- 
lish stock, and the English have a way of adding 
a little in size to all the birds of that type that they 
breed. The leghorns seen in England are usually 
larger than those found in this country. The mod- 
ern campine is well adapted to egg production 
where white eggs are in demand and does not sit 
too persistently. 

There are a number of other Continental breeds 
that have excellent qualities, and doubtless more 
of them will from time to time be introduced into 
the United States for the consideration of Ameri- 
ean breeders. At present, however, poultry con- 
ditions on the Continent as well as in England are 
reported to be very bad. Few large flocks are left, 
and for several years little attempt has been made 
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Each day I pray, God give me strength anew 
To do the task I do not wish to do, 

To yield obedience, not asking why, 

To love and own the truth and scorn the lie, 
To look a cold world bravely in the face, 

To cheer for those that pass me in the race, 

To bear my burdens gaily, unafraid , 

To lend a hand to those that need my aid, 
To measure what | am by what I give,- 

God give me strength that I may rightly live ! 
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to keep the breeds pure. It seems probable that 
after the war the breeders of America will be 
called upon to restock Europe with the breeds 
native to the different countries. That is one rea- 
son for encouraging poultry raisers in the United 
States to keep their fiocks intact and to grow as 
many chickens as possible. Much breeding istock 
will be needed across the water when peace comes 


again. 
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GROWING TALL 


N the lives of most young people there comes a 
I time when they seem to grow with appalling 

speed. They “shoot up” so fast that they must 
discard the clothes they have been wearing. Girls 
let down their skirts, and boys change to long 
trousers. Boys and girls at that stage seem to 
tower above their parents, as they like to prove 
by measuring, yet the race does not become a 
race of giants. 

It is the time when the skeleton—the bony struc- 
ture of the body—is quickly taking on its final size 
and shape and therefore is a period that deserves 
much attention, for our skeletons are so useful to 
us that we ought to be willing to give them a chance 
to develop properly. Un- 
fortunately, the period is 
one in which young people 
are also much interested in 
many other things. Their 
brains are growing, too, 
and the pressure of study 
seems to come just when 
the body is least able to 
meet it. There is no doubt, 
however, that when a boy 
or a girl begins to show 
the effect of ‘the double 
pressure it is time to call 
a halt. 

The body is building its 
framework for the future, 
and doing it once for all; 
if we make a mistake with 
the physical part in ado- 
lescence, our chance is 
gone forever. On the other 
hand, we have the whole 
of life in which to culti- 
vate the mental part of us. 

Nothing could be more unwise than to fuss 
openly over young people at that time of life, or 
to give the impression that they are invalids. The 
practice works harm in several ways. It may turn 
one type of child into a self-conscious semi-invalid, 
and may so infuriate another type, especially cer- 
tain kinds of boys, as to lead them to throw even 
ordinary hygiene to the winds in the determina- 
tion not to degenerate into a “sissy.” If parents 
have the invaluable asset of watchful tact, that is 
the time to exercise it. A frank and kindly talk 
may win the youth to codperation. If it does, the 
battle is half won. In the absence of such a talk, 
the necessary prohibitions too often take on the 
color of petty tyranny. - 

As to the danger signs, all parents are familiar 
with them in some degree. With the rapid growth 
there comes a look of “weediness,” with pallor, 
constant fatigue, which may be denied but which 
is nevertheless apparent, and often great irritabil- 
ity or oversensitiveness. It is the time in life when 
young people begin to have their “feelings hurt.” 
Everyone concerned is to be congratulated if it 
coincides with a long summer vacation, to be spent, 
perhaps, in healthful but not too arduous labor ina 
war garden. 
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Household Fuel 


It is in the Family Page for August 
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MEGAPHONES FOR HEARING 


VERYONE who has listened to the announcer 
E at athletic games knows how effectively the 
megaphone increases the range of the human 
voice. The fact that it will increase correspond- 
ingly the range of the human ear is less well known. 
With a megaphone four feet long and eighteen 
inches in diameter at the large end a farmer’s 
wife can call her husband to dinner even if he is 
working at the farther end of a hundred-acre 
farm. By putting her ear to the small end she can 
also hear his answering shout. 

Across water it is possible to talk with a person 
a mile distant if the wind is favorable. With mega- 
phones in the hands of both persons the distance 
can be greatly increased. Along the coast, where 
the residents know most of the motor boats by 
sound, it is possible without a telescope to tell 
when the fisherman leaves the offshore fishing 
grounds for home. ‘ 

In the country, where it is comparatively quiet, 
the approach of a train can be detected when it 
is miles away—an obvious advantage in regions 
where the trains are often late. 

A long list might be made of the uses to which 
the megaphone can be put; but you ean easily 
determine for yourself by means of a few experi- 
ments whether or not it will serve you as a practi- 
cal saver of time and labor. 
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USING THE HOLLYHOCKS 


HEN the hollyhock season is over, early 

in the summer, there remain clumps of 

bare and unsightly stalks that disfigure 
the flower garden. Usually the gardener cuts them 
down and throws them away, but a reader of The 
Companion who enjoys working among his flowers 
has found a simple way to make them both useful 
and ornamental in his garden. 

Like others, he has been annoyed by the tend- 
ency of some of the flowers—the “ragged plants,” 
he calls them—to droop over into the garden paths 
or upon the grass when their blossoms get too 
heavy for the slender stems to hold upright. The 
nasturtium, mignonette, bachelor’s- button, both 
dwarf and giant marigolds, calliopsis and agera- 
tum are plants of this kind, and all of them blos- 
som for two months after the hollyhocks are gone. 
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bicycle you select, actual riding test 

Main your own town for a full month, 

Do until you our great 
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LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 

single wheels and repair 

or ali of bicycles at 

half usual prices. No one else can 
offer such values and such terms, 

a SEND NO MONEY but write today 

for the big new Catalog. It’s free. 

CYCLE COMPANY 

Dept. M-50 Chicago 













Rarest, snappiest bicycle 
money can buy. Anindivid- § 
ual wheel. Sensation ofthe & 
bicycle world. Easy pay- 3 
ments; no need to ‘save 
up.”” We ship 3 
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Best Tires—the famous 


$9.00 Vitalic De Luxe Tires 
WRITE TODAY Siete” Frente "Pick cor your model” 
HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. (Est. 22 Yrs.) Dept. Y30, PHILADELPHIA 


18 Big Features— 
“finger’’ grips; 12-arm 
sprocket; coaster brake; 
dove-tail color design, etc. 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


52nd Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

25—$400 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


Why Bald So Young 


‘ Rub Dandruff and 
Itching with 
Cuticura Ointment 


AS Shampoo | With Cuticura Soap 


. Ointment, Taloum 25c. each. 


Butter Cost 
Cut in Two 


HIS improved Butter Merger will 

actually make two pounds of milk- 
charged table butter from one pound 
of butter and one pint (one pound) 
of fresh milk. No 
special skill required. 
Anyone can follow the 


simple directions fur- 
nished with this 









































Improved 


Butter 
Merger 


and Cream Whip 


It is easy to see that if butter 
is made to absorb its own 
weight of milk the product 
will be milk-charged butter 
twice the original weight and 
bulk. This butter becomes 
hard and firm when put in a cool place 
and is delicious for table use. The economy 
of this method will be at once apparent. 


Only Three Minutes Required 
With the improved Butter Merger it is not nec- 
essary to cut up the butter as with other makes. 
The Merger does it all, completing the entire 
operation of merging in about three minutes. 
The Merger also whips cream in 60 to 
seconds, and will beat six eggs in 60 seconds. 
Container is of glass, easily cleaned. We have 
thoroughly tested it and guarantee satisfaction. 


LIMITED OFFER 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not 
your own) for The Youth’s Companion and 
we will present you with this improved 
Butter Merger and Cream Whip. For a 
limited time we will also pay parcel-post 
charges. Value of Merger $1.25. 
NOTE. This Merger is offered only to present 
Companion subscribers (not to agents) as pay- 
ment for introducing the paper into a home 
where it has not been taken the past year. 
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the leaves, and made a neat little fence about a 
foot high along the border of the beds containing 
the flowers that have the habit of drooping and 
falling over. It cost nothing, was easy to do, and 





served the double purpose of supporting the “rag- 
ged plants” and of being an artistic addition to 
his garden through the summer and the late fall. 
‘Fhe illustration shows how he stuck some of the 
hollyhock stalks into the ground for posts, used 
others as latticework between them, and bound 
others as a rail along the top. 
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HOW TO PREPARE HEALTHFUL 
SALADS 


Tite many salads are spoiled by having ingre- 
dients the flavors of which do not blend, or 
by the presence in the dressing of acids that 
do not go well with the vegetable juices. 

Lemon juice is often better as an adjunct than 
vinegar, but there are juices in some vegetables 
that do not combine well with it. The acrid juice 
of cucumber is one of them. When it is possible, 
dress cucumbers with tomato juice, salad oil and 
a sprinkling of coarsely chopped celery. 

The tomato has a pleasant acidity of its own 
and should require no other acid in its dressing. 
It is enough to moisten it with good olive oil and 
to add for flavor a little chopped parsley. and a 
few chopped sweet green peppers. 

Mustard and cress dressed with lemon juice are 
very palatable; a leaf or two of sweet basil gives 
a sufficient relish. This salad is especially good 
with cold roast pork. 

A few seeds of dill added to cabbage salad give 
it an added fragrance. 

All cold boiled vegetables can be made into 
salads; but do not forget that vinegar and the acid 
juices of lemon harden the skins of such green 
things as peas, and that vinegar makes the skins 
of beans indigestible. When it is possible, dress 
all cooked, left-over vegetables with tomato juice. 
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USING BARLEY 


N the search for palatable substitutes for wheat 
flour, barley is proving itself to be a useful 
discovery. To many persons it is not, of course, 

really a discovery, for it has long been in use for 
making bread and pastry. The people of some 
European countries, in fact, have used it more 
extensively for bread-making than they have used 
wheat. In the United States the yearly crop 
amounts to hundreds of millions of bushels—a 
supply that hitherto has been malted or made into 
feed for stock, but that at present is, for the most 
part, being milled into flour. 

Using a palatable and nutritious food attrac- 
tively served is surely not a burdensome duty; 
yet even in that pleasant way we can be patriotic, 
for every pound of barley that we use releases 
a pound of wheat for shipment overseas. Barley 
does not keep so well as wheat—a reason why we 
cannot ship it abroad in great quantities, and a 
reason why it is wise to buy it in small amounts 
at a time even for home consumption. The follow- 
ing receipts have been found to be excellent: 


Barley Biscuits.—Mix one cupful each of barley 
and wheat flour, one teaspoonful of sugar, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder and a scant half 
pape yee of salt. Make the ingredients into 
a soft dough with sour cream that you have sweet- 
ened with a little soda; cut it in rounds and bake 
it—or add enough cream for a stiff batter and 
bake it in muffin pans. 

Barley Raisin Cakes.—To two beaten eggs add 
one half cupful of sugar, a pinch of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of lemon extract, a little cinnamon and 
— nutmeg, one half cupful of sour cream and 

hree os cupful of molasses into which you 
have stirred one quarter teaspoonful of soda, and 
three — of barley flour mixed with three 
teaspoontfuls of baking powder. Beat the mixture 
well and stir into it one cupful of small seedless 
raisins. Bake the dough in gem pans. 

Barley Gingerbread.—Cream together one quar- 
ter — of butter and one half cupful of sugar 
and add two eggs beaten light. Next add one nalf 
cupful of molasses, one half cupful of milk and 
two cupfuls of barley flour sifted together with one 
tablespoonful of ginger, one half teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, one half yey of salt and one 
teaspoonful of soda. Bake the dough in muffin 
pans twenty to twenty-five minutes. 

Barley Pie Paste.—For barley pie paste use 
equal parts of barley and wheat flour and a little 
less shortening than you would use with ail wheat 
flour. The paste is excellent for pastry shells to 
bake and keep on hand for emergency pies. 

Barley Pudding.—Mix together one and one half 
cupfuls of barley flour, one half cupful of Graham 
flour, two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
one half teaspoonful of salt and four teaspoonfuls 





| quarter cupful of cold water, one quarter tea- 
| spoonful of soda and one beaten egg. Beat the 
| liquid thoroughly into the dry mixture, and pour 
| it over sliced raw or canned peaches or quartered 
apples in a greased pan; let it steam for one and 
| one half hours and serve it with sugar and cream. 
If you wish, steam the batter in a pan alone, and 
serve it in slices with fresh or preserved fruit and 
cream. Another variation is to add a cupful of 
raisins or other dried fruit to the batter and to 
| serve it with hot lemon sauce. Any left-over por- 
| tion of the pudding is just as good warmed over. 

Sour milk can be substituted for cream in these 


| receipts, if melted margarine is added—about two | 


| teaspoonfuls to a cupful. Always sift the barley 
| flour just before you measure it, 
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of sugar. To one cupful of sour cream add one | 


| 


So the gardener cut his stout hollyhock stalks | 
into lengths of about eighteen inches, stripped off | 





| 








DoesC ypress j=, Last?! 


Study These Photographs of an “Ingrowing Fence’’ 
WITHOUT A NAIL OR A PEG IN IT. 


Below is a glimpse down a country highway (‘“‘de big road,’? as Uncle Remus 
called it) near Monroe, Louisiana. That fence has no posts. It was built by 
forcing split Cypress beards between saplings. This occurred so many years ago 
that nobody knows when it was, nor who was the labor-saving genius who did it. 
Then the trees grew, 
and grew, and grew. 
























NOW, PLEASE, study the 
larger photograph and see in 
detail how the fence looks to- 
day. Note the size of the tree, 
and how deeply are embedded 
the ends of those old Cypress 
rails—no one can tell how 
deep they extend in. Note, 
also, how weathered they are, 
yet they ring as true and sound 
under a hammer as though 
just hewn. Were those old 
Cypress boards somebody’s 
money’s worth? Why should 
not YOU do as well with your 
lumber money—whether you 
are building a beautiful home 
or just patching up the old 
place? (USE CYPRESS.) 


WRITE FOR VOL. 1. 


“<The Proof of the Fenc- 
ing is in the Lasting.” 


“Build of Cypress Lumber and You Build but Once.” 








Let our “‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1228 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 1228 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Insist on Cypress at your local lumber dealer’s. If he hasn’t it, let us know immediately. 






































“My skin is so tender” 


The new treatment 
for tender skins 


The following Woodbury treat- 
ment is just what a sensitive skin 
needs to keep it active and resistant. 


Dip a soft washcloth in warm water general use for this time. Woodbury’s is 
and hold it to the face. Then make for sale at drug stores and toilet goods 
< lath f Woodb ’ counters everywhere throughout the 
perso epiadl y= ero loth mitt United States and Canada. 
acial Soap and dip your cloth up an . . 
down in it until the cloth is “fluffy” Write — ~ a week's 
with the soft, white lather. Rub StzC CARE 


: ' For 5c we will send you a trial size cake 
this lathered cloth gently over ene of Woodbury’s Facial Soap large enough 
skin until the pores are thoroughly to jast for a week, together with the book- 
cleansed. Then rinse the face with _ let, Ao You Love to by aap =e 

gives the treatment to use for all of the 
clear, cool water and dry carefully. pe eBags gman Ag 

Make this treatment a nightly habit. For 12c we will send you, in addition, 
See what a difference it will makein your samples of Woodbury’s Facial Cream and 


skin in even ten days—a promise of that facial Powder. Send today to The Andrew 
loveliness which the regular use of Wood- Jergens Co., 2107 Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
bury’s brings to a tender, sensitive skin. cinnati, Ohio. 


You will find a 25c cake of Woodbury’s Tf vou live in Canada, address The 
Facial Soap sufficient fora month or Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 2107 
six weeks of this treatment and for Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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that says: 
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HOW TO DRESS ACCORDING TO 
ARTISTIC COLOR SCHEMES 


I. Basic Rules of Color Harmony 


UCH that is beautiful in art, in nature and | 
M in costume makes its appeal through color. 
We see a rare picture, we are attracted 

by a pretty gown,'or we look upon a field of pop- 
pies blowing in the wind, and exclaim, ‘‘ How 
beautiful!” If we but stopped to analyze that 
remark, we should realize that the common quality 
that appeals to us in those different cases is color 
The choice of a harmonious color scheme in 





clothing and in the decoration of our houses 
affects our mental and physical health 
and so our general happiness. Color has 
virtually the same effect on us as music. 
It makes us happy or sad; it invigorates 
or depresses us. It is a language without 
words. And just as we are annoyed by 
discord in music, so are we disturbed 
by discord in color. 

All music is based on the octave. All 
color music is based on the colors of the 
rainbow, which is our best color chart. 
A particular color is like a particular note 
in music. It may be pleasing even by it- 
self; but it is much more pleasing when 
it is combined with concordant, colors. 
Every note on the piano, as every color 


and lemon one of its tints; gray, also, could be 
used if we wished a neutral color. 

If we follow Chart 2, we may line our purple 
cloak with a darker shade, such as plum color; 
or with crimson or blue-violet, its neighboring 
colors; or we may line it with yellow or citrine, the 
tertiary shade of yellow. The reason that the blue 
in the peacock’s plumage, known as peacock blue, 
strikes the eye so effectively is that it is sur- 
rounded by its tertiary shades and by its neigh- 
boring and complementary colors, the most vivid 
of which is orange. 

By using the color charts, the next article will 
show in detail how the rules apply to a girl’s clothes 
and to the interior decoration of her house. It will 
help every girl to choose colors that will suit her 








in the rainbow, is pure in itself; but when 
combined with notes that are not related 
to it and to one another it produces a 
discordant effect. So, to produce harmo- 
nious results, one color must be related 
in some way to the other color, or colors, 
with which it is combined. For a brown 
dress, for example, following the color 
charts that are here shown, one color 
combination, according to Chart 2, would 
be with blue- violet, which is the com- 
plement of brown; another would be 
with orange-yellow, for brown is its ter- 
tiary shade. Brown may also be combined 
with cream or lavender, the tertiary tints, 
according to Chart 1. 

The term tertiary means any degree of 
color value that lies between the original 
color and black, or between the original 
color and white. Thus, the tertiary shade 
of red, for example, is any tone of pure red that 
has had black added to it in any degree; and its 
tertiary tint is any tone of pure red that has had 
white added to it. 

There are three primary colors, red, yellow and 
blue, the pure hues of which are called the intense, 
or spectral, colors. There are six of these, as both 
charts show: red, orange (a mixture of red and 
yellow), yellow, green (a mixture of yellow and 
blue), blue and violet (a mixture of red and blue). 
In Chart 1 the outer circle represents the bright 
colors ; the inner circle, the tints, which are lighter 
in tone, and are produced by adding white. In 
Chart 2, again, the outer circle represents the 
bright colors; the inner circle, the shades, which 
are darker in tone, and are produced by adding 
black. The outer circles of both charts show the 
slow gradations of one color into its neighboring 
colors. 

In Chart 1 the tertiary tints form the inner circle. 
They are: cream, amber, salmon, salmon - buff, 
yellowish-pink, buff, pink, heliotrope, lavender, 
azure, pale blue, pale turquoise, sea-green, pea- 
green, straw and lemon. In Chart 2 the tertiary 
shades are russet, red-brown, brown-red, brown, 
maroon, plum, slate, dull indigo, myrtle, sage, 
olive, citrine, brown, terra cotta. The complemen- 
tary colors are also shown in both charts: red 
and green, yellow and violet, and blue and orange. 
If the centre of the charts were pure gray instead 
of black or white, the results in the inner circle 
would be taupe, dove-gray, bronze-gray, silver- 
gray, pearl-gray and steel-gray. Those are known 
as the broken tints. 

The spectral colors are divided into two classes: 
warm and cold. Red, orange and yellow are warm; 
green, blue and violet are cold. As a rule, warm 
color combinations are to be preferred; but when 
complementary colors are used, warm and cold 
are nicely balanced, and the effect is pleasing. For 
example: in a room furnished in brown tones with 
hangings and upholsteries of blue, a judicious use 
of orange-yellow or gold for the bright color note 
produces a harmonious effect. That color scheme 
is chosen from the second chart. 

Knowing, then, the basic rules of color combina- 
tion, and looking to nature as the best teacher in 
color harmony, we should apply those rules to our 
clothes, our houses and our handicrafts. When 
Nature uses a pure spectral hue, she always sup- 
plements it with large masses of tertiary and 
broken tints and shades. Think of the sunset, 
when the horizon glows with a rosy pink and the 
surrounding masses of trees and sky are dulled 
by the soft tertiary grays in shadows that soon 
bring the twilight! In the flowers, such as sweet 
peas, there is an infinite variety of color, but the 





change from one 
color to another is 
always gradual; 
and whenever a 
bright color note 
appears there is a 
quiet, neutral set- 
ting. 

Every flower in 
the field, forest or 
garden is in perfect 
harmony with its 
foliage or setting. 
The foliage always partakes of 
the color of the flower. The yel- 
lowish-green leaf of the prim- 
rose, for example, partakes of 
the original yellow of the flower. 
Thus we should learn from Na- 
ture and, in combining colors, . 
use those that are closely related ayes 
to one another. For example: 
Following Chart 1, we under- 
stand the reason for the popular 
combination of roses and violets, be- 
cause we see that crimson is one of 
the neighboring colors of violet. For our 
purple evening cape, then, we may choose 
a lining of any one of the neighboring 
colors — crimson, blue-violet or helio- THE 
trope ; also, lemon or yellow may be used, BY 
since yellow is a complementary color 









Chart | 


individuality and her complexion. The following 
are brief rules by which the best effects in color 
harmony will be obtained: 1. By combining differ- 
ent tertiary tints and shades of one color. 2. By 
combining broken tints with the pure color from 
which they are extracted. 3. By combining judi- 
cious amounts of white or black with any color. 
4. By combining broken or tertiary tints or shades 
of one color. 5. By combining colors with their 
complements. 6. By combining neighboring colors. 

The charts shown above can be interpreted into 
a form of color fan for practical use by any girl. 
For your material, ask the salesmen in the dry- 
goods stores that you patronize to save old sample 
books of colored yarns, threads and textiles for 
you. Or you can obtain materials from your school, 
since the majority of schools use colored papers 
in their kindergarten and drawing courses. You 
can also obtain other materials from the family 
scrap bag, from colored sample cards of paints, 
stains, wall boards and upholstery fabrics; or you 
can purchase colored papers directly from any 
school-supply house that sells kindergarten ma- 
terials. 

To make your color fan use all the colors repre- 
sented in Charts 1 or 2. Cut the materials for the 
fan in strips. The rainbow, or spectral, colors 
should be cut longer than the colors in the outer 
circle. The colors in the inner circle of Chart 1 
(salmon, amber, cream, and so forth) should be 
cut one half inch shorter thati those in the outer 
circle (the yellow, orange, and so forth). With a 
stiletto punch a hole through each strip, insert a 
paper clip and fasten the strips together. The fan 
is now ready for use. When in doubt about a pos- 
sible combination of colors refer to your fan. By 
placing the colors in question side by side, you 
can see for yourself the resulting color effect, and 
thus make your decision. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR TENNIS 
i GAME 


II. Ground Strokes 


HE champion tennis player, Anthony F. 
Wilding, who was killed at Gallipoli, used to 
say that ground strokes are the foundation 
of every tennis player’s game. Even the player 
whose strength is in volleying must of necessity 
take more strokes off the ground than overhead. 
A girl could play some sort of tennis without 
ever hitting a ball overhead, but it is quite impos- 
sible to play the game without making ground 
strokes—simply because the rules of the game 
require the service to 
strike the ground before 
itis in play. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the nov- 
ice, in order to build up 
her game into a solid 
structure, must first lay 
for it the sure foundation 
of a strong forehand 
ground stroke and at 
least a steady backhand 
ground stroke. 

Most players find the 
backhand stroke more 
difficult than the fore- 
hand. That is quite 
natural. In making a 
backhand stroke the 
arm must pass across 
the body and thus is 
robbed of its free swing. 
Hence it places more 
strain upon the wrist— 
a strain that any incor- 
rect position of the feet 
increases. 

The first error from 
which to free yourself is 
going out of position in 
order to take a ball on 


TOP-SPIN DRIVE IS 
FAR THE BETTER 
GROUND STROKE 


isa matter of choice, most 





certainly choose your stronger stroke; but if a 
ball comes clearly to your backhand stroke, play 
it in that way even if you knock it over the club- 
house. The greatest players met the same difficulty 
once and overcame it. So can you overcome it. 
But do not be impatient. Probably your backhand 
stroke will never be as good as your forehand. It 
cannot possibly be as fast, b your 1 
do not have free play. 

There are many styles of backhand strokes, 
but it is better to cultivate the style that comes 
naturally to you than to ape others. That is so of 
every stroke, but especially so of the backhand. 
A-very thin girl can make a backhand stroke in a 
manner utterly impossible for a stout girl, because 
the stout girl’s flesh and heavier arm, chest and 














your forehand. When it | 








Chart 2 


shoulder muscles prevent her from bringing her 
arm flat across her body. 

At first a player usually wonders whether to 
cultivate cut strokes. They are bewildering to a 
beginner, but, speaking generally, they are so very 
easy for a player of experience to handle that 
they should not be taken too seriously. Young 
players should try to acquire the top-spin drive 
with the forehand; that is, striking the ball with 
an upward stroke so as to spin it as a pitcher twirls 
a ball in making the drop curve. A top-spin drive 
curves downward after it passes the net and is 
very hard to volley; it is easy to keep in court 
even when hit hard, and its rebound is quick and 
long. 

The chop stroke hits the ball with a downward 
cut, which causes it to rotate in the direction of 
an up curve,—and it does curve up,—which makes 
it easy to handle at the net, and likely to go out of 
bounds. It is valuable chiefly to give variety to 
your strokes, but as a foundation for your game 
the top-spin drive is by far the better ground 
stroke. That applies to the forehand. 

The backhand as a general rule naturally is 
somewhat of a “chop,” but it is not necessary to 
give any definite advice in regard to it, except 
not to strive to make it a furious drive. Rather let 
it be a sure, accurate, deceptive stroke—deceptive 
because, since the wrist plays a prominent part 
in making it, the direction of the return can be 
changed suddenly, which makes it much more 
than a defensive shot. Some girls-are more formi- 
dable with their backhand than with their fore- 
hand, because by much practice they become 
accurate and deceptive. 

The next article in this series will take up the 
subject: The Grip and the Racket. 


os 


The series Home-Making for Girls is 
to be continued in the Girls’ Page for 
September. The articles to follow are 
on Home Furnishing, Clothing and Sani- 
tation. 
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SIMPLE SANDWICH FILLINGS 


ANDWICHES are in such constant demand 
S for the picnic basket, the tea tray and the 

luncheon box that new kinds, if they are 
good, are always welcome. The following sugges- 
tions may prove useful: 

Green Butter.—Fresh, or green, butter makes 
an excellent foundation material.Beat half a pound 
of new, unsalted butter to a cream and add a gill 
of thick cream that has been whipped stiff. If the 
butter is to be used alone, add a little salt, mustard 
and Cayenne pepper; otherwise, leave it unsea- 
soned. Chopped parsley, chives, mint or nastur- 
tiums rubbed into green butter make a savory 
sandwich filling. Water cress makes another good 
combination with the butter. Pick the small, green 
leaves from the stems of a handful of water cress 
and chop them in a wooden chopping bowl; then 
mix them with unseasoned green butter in the 
proportion of one part butter and two parts cress. 
For a refreshing fruit-and-butter filling cut an 
orange into very small pieces, skin and all, and 
add a small quantity of sugar. Mix orange and 
butter, half and half, and stir in a teaspoonful of 
lemor juice just before you are to use the mixture. 

Pienic Butter.—The following is a good substi- 
tute for peanut butter, which cannot always be 
bought fresh in warm weather. Put a pint of pea- 
nuts and half a pint of almonds—bought ready- 
shelled—into a dish, pour boiling water over them 
and let them stand for five minutes. At the end 
of that time drain off the water and add more; 
then dip the nuts out, a few at a time, and remove 
the skins by rubbing the nuts gently between the 
fingers. Boil the two kinds of nuts separately in 
salad oil, and when they are well browned salt 
them generously on a platter. Next, put them 
through a food chopper, twice with the largest 
knife and then twice with the smallest. Mix two 


| tablespoonfuls of salad oil with the paste and put 





it away in small jelly tumblers, protected by par- 
affin on top. When you are ready to use the mix- 
ture, stir two tablespoonfuls of thick cream into a 
teacupful of it. 

Vegetable Filling.—Many common garden vege- 
tables make delicious fillings for sandwiches. 
Asparagus or tender green peas mashed and com- 
bined with melted butter, vinegar and seasoning 
make an appetizing “spread” for sandwiches. 
Lima beans, run through a sieve to remove the 
skins and mixed with canned tomato soup, make 
another good filling. Still another is cucumber 
chopped with the solid part of ripe tomatoes and 
mixed with butter, vinegar and a dash of onion. 

New Fillings for More Substantial Sandwiches. 
For chopped chicken sandwiches mix two cupfuls 
of fine-chopped chicken with one cupful 
of crisp cabbage and two green peppers 
or canned pimentos. Combine that with 
French dressing of oil and vinegar. An- 
other new filling is made of tomato paste 
(such as is used with spaghetti), sardines 
pounded to a paste, and chopped hard- 
boiled eggs. 
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USING WOODEN BEADS IN 
EMBROIDERY 


"Trott girl who is eager to be patri- 
otic to-day is seriously endeavoring 
to economize in her wardrobe. She 
is finding it difficult, not only because the 
cost of materials has increased in the 
past year, but also because the time that 
she formerly gave to enriching her sim- 
plest clothes with hand embroideries she 
is now gladly giving to war-time enter- 
prises. So, to help solve the problem, she 
is always glad to get ideas in dress trim- 
mings that will add little to the cost of 
her clothes but much to their style and 
individuality. She will, therefore, be 
interested in the new wooden beads 
that are coming into use as embroidery 
on the newest waists, frocks and hats, 
and that, with little cost and labor, will 
give her clothes a smart and distinctive 
touch. 

The wooden beads can be had in all 
sizes and in nearly all colors at any of 
the shops that specialize in trimmings 
and in small wares, or at school-supply houses 
selling kindergarten materials. If you cannot pur- 
chase the exact color that you wish in the beads, 
buy beads in the natural color and tint them 
with water colors or oil paints the color that you 
desire. They are adaptable to all kinds of material, 
from Georgette crape to serge. The smallest beads 
are very pleasing on 
Georgette crape 
waists, when sewed in 
two parallel rows on 
each side of the front 
of the waist, or in 
groups and clusters 
between the tucks. 
The beads generally 
used on the white and 
flesh-colored Georg- 
ette crape are those 
of natural color, since 
they must be wash- 
able ; but on the darker 
shades for suit blouses 
or for an afternoon 
dress the beads may 
be either of the same 
color or of contrasting 
colors. 

One of the most effec- 
tive uses of wooden 
beads is as a substitute 
for buttons. For that 
purpose choose beads of medium size. If you are 
using them only for trimming, as on sleeves, make 
imitation buttonholes of narrow braid, or of em- 
broidery floss, in a chain-stitch design. 

If you wish to make your costume particularly 
attractive, try to carry out a definite color scheme 
in using the beads. Make your cuff links of medium- 
sized green beads; and for your neckpiece string 
a larger bead on each end of a yard and a quarter 
of half-inch green grosgrain ribbon, and make a 
half bow of ribbon below each bead. 

Wooden beads also make pretty trimmings for 
hats. You can apply them in simple patterns to the 
band of your sport hat. For your best hat draw 
a pattern of intersecting straight lines and curves, 
work the pattern in a coarse outline stitch, and 
fasten a bead at the points of contact and at the 
ends of the lines. Use medium-sized and small 
beads. Small beads used in that way also make an 
effective plastron trimming for cloth dresses. 


6 ¢ 
AN EXCHANGE FOR RECORDS 


[The fourteenth in The Companion series 
Earning Money at Home} 


GIRL who lives in a small town in Iowa 
A was anxious to earn a little money, but was 

obliged to be at home during certain hours 
of the day. One day, when she was looking over 
her talking-machine records, the thought came to 
her that she should like to have some new ones. 
That suggested the idea of establishing an ex- 
change for records. 

Her twenty records represented her total stock 
in trade. A fee of fifteen cents a record, she had 
figured, would cover all expenses for collecting 
and distributing. On that basis she would ex- 
change any record that she had in stock for any 
other of the same value. Her first customer ex- 
changed ten records, and paid her one dollar and 
fifty cents. For that sum she got records that 
would otherwise have cost her nine dollars and 
twenty-five cents. 

She called at other houses and met with similar 
success. She listed the demands for records that 
she did not have on hand, and often got them 
through exchange. She visited schools, lodges and 
hospitals and found that they, too, were glad to 
get new music at so low a price. Soon her busi- 
ness became a sort of endless-chain affair, since 
her patrons were constantly seeking new records. 

The plan, she believes, can be carried out with 
equal success in any community where there is 








an active interest in music. 
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FIRST AID 


IV. Bleeding and Bandaging 


Te understand how to treat hemorrhage, — 
the proper term for any bleeding,— some 
knowledge of the circulation is necessary. 
Beginning at the lungs, the blood, freshly stocked 
with oxygen, goes to the heart, which is the pump- 
ing station that keeps it in circulation. The heart 
works like a force pump, sending the blood ahead, 
not in a steady flow, but by jumps. That is the 
reason that when an artery is cut the blood es- 
capes in spurts; and since it has just come from 
the lungs and bears a large umount of oxygen, it 
is bright red. Those two facts tell you that it is an 
artery that has been injured, not a vein. 

Fortunately, the arteries lie deep in the flesh, 
often hugging the bones, ‘and consequently are 
less often cut than the veins; but when an artery 
is cut, the bleeding is more rapid than from a vein 
and harder to control ; conse- 
quently, it is far more dan- 
gerous. 


branched again and again 
until they are very small and 
have reached into all parts of 
the body, they begin to build 
up again into larger and larg- 
er channels. The oxygen has 
now been given off to the 
tissues, and the blood must 
return to the lungs for more. 
The return system of vessels 
is the veins; they carry dark 
blood, which has lost its spurt 
in the tiny pipes through 
which it has had to pass, so 
that now its flow is steady. 


When the arteries have © 
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The boy who knows first aid finds himself the ‘man of the hour’when one of 


his comrades meets with an accident 


barely enough to allow the bat to turn, or you 
could tighten it until you held the bat firnily. 
With the bandage you will have occasion to do 


a photograph of an army machine that bears the 
number 38,262 on the tailpiece. At least one stamp 
has been found with the number 38,252. The mys- 





Later, the fisherman learned that he was a moun- 


taineer bridegroom on the way to his wedding. 

The next time you have to ford a rocky stream 
try the bridegroom’s plan. Frequently the beds of 
mountain rivers are paved with the sharpest of 
stones set at the correct angle to cut naked feet. 
A stockingless shoe, immersed for only a few 
minutes, absorbs little water, just about enough to 
make the leather pliable and comfortable. 
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Making Military Maps 
It is in the Boys’ Page for August 
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UNITED STATES STAMPS 
Part I 


a HE collecting of stamps is deserving of 
encouragement, for it tends to the cultiva- 
tion of artistic tastes and the study of 
history and geography, especially on the part of 
the young, by the examination and comparison 
of stamps of different nations of the world, and 
to a more accurate knowledge of their postal 
systems. . . . The ‘mania,’ as it is called, for col- 
lecting postage stamps, as specimens, is universal 
throughout the world. It affects every class and 
condition of people, and is not confined to age or 
sex. It is shared, perhaps, by millions of people, 
from the schoolboy and girl to the monarch and 
the millionaire, and the value of stamps in private 
collections which will never be drawn upon to 
pay postage may safely be placed at many mil- 
lions of dollars.’ 


When a vein is cut, then, the | both things. In unrolling the bandage see that it | tery of the figure 5 instead of the 6 is as yet un- | Thus wrote the postmaster-general in 1893, in 
hemorrhage is a steady gush | feeds out against the fingers and not against the | explained. In used condition the air-service stamp | connection with the stamps issued to commemo- 


of dark red blood. Many of | thumb. is selling ordinarily at ten cents, but it sells for | rate the Columbian Exposition at Chicago. That, 
the veins lie near the surface 




















.tened by tucking the end under one 





of the body and are easily 


A tourniquet —" aici laa 
: e treatment of hemor- 
applied tothe rhage is entirely reasonable: 
upperarm shut off the flow of blood 


before it gets to the wound. 

Since the flow in an artery is away from the heart, 
you must compress an artery between the heart 
and the wound; since the flow in a vein is toward 
the heart, put the pressure on the side of the 
wound farther away from the heart. The quickest 
way of getting pressure is with the finger or thumb. 
Fingers, however, tire and must be “spelled.” 
Replace them with a tourniquet made of rubber 
tubing wound, at considerable tension, 
round the limb several times and fas- 


motion; if you are right-handed, that will be from 
left to right over the top of the limb. Stand directly 
facing your patient, and not at one side of him. If 
it is a limb, have it extended straight toward you; 
as the bandage goes round and round, pass it 


snug enough to stay on, but not tight enough to 
stop the circulation; judge of that by the color, 
warmth and sensation of the fingers or the toes of 
the bandaged limb an hour after you have put the 
bandage on. 

The simplest application of the roller bandage 
is round and round; but that will do only where 
the limb is of the same diameter for some distance. 

When you try to bandage 








of the turns; or you may make it of 
several turns of bandage or of a loop 
of cloth or rope put loosely round the 
limb and tightened by twisting a stick 
in it. In any case, a small, round ob- 
ject put precisely where the finger was 
found to do the most good, and forced 
into the flesh somewhat by the band- 
age, will help to keep the pressure firm. 

A proper tourniquet will stop the 
flow of blood; but in that very thing 
there is a danger. Blood is needed to 


round and round where the 
limb changes its size, as 
between the ankle and the 
knee or between the wrist 
and the elbow, trouble be- 
gins. There you must use 
the spiral reverse. Always 
keeping the bandage flat 
against the limb, you will 
soon find that it tends to 
reach up the limb too fast. 
When that begins, catch 
the bandage against the 
limb with the left thumb, 
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maintain life; and if you keep blood 





and with the right hand 





from part of the limb for long, that part 
will die. Every half hour, then, if the 
tourniquet must be kept on so long, 
loosen it for a moment or two, until 
the limb gets back its normal color, 
even if a little blood is lost in doing it. 

Often, when the hemorrhage is slight, you will 
not need to use a tourniquet; a sterile pad, or a 
clean cloth dipped in alcohol, or, if necessary, a 
clean cloth alone, may be put directly over the 
bleeding point and held tightly in place with a 
firm bandage. 

When the hemorrhage has continued for some 
time, signs of shock will appear. The patient will 
be exhausted, pale, shivery, perhaps in a cold 
sweat, with a weak, rapid pulse and respiration, 
and increasing thirst. He must have at once warm 
coverings of some kind and a stimulant—prefer- 
ably a cup of hot, black coffee, or half a teaspoon- 
ful of aromatic spirits of ammonia in water. Of 
course you will get a doctor for the patient as 
soon as possible. 


BANDAGES 


Bandaging is an intricate subject to teach even 
in the classroom; here there is room only to men- 
tion some of the principles and the chief applica- 
tions of them. 

The two commonest forms are the roller and the 
triangular bandage. The roller bandage is usually 
of gauze, ten yards long; for most purposes, it 
should be two inches wide. It can be bought, all 
sterilized, at any drug store. To make a triangular 
bandage, fold diagonally a three-foot square of 
unbleached cotton and cut it into two bandages. 
The advantage of the triangular bandage is that it 
can be made out of many things,—sheets, shirts or 
skirts, or even, in some cases, of newspapers,—and 
is, therefore, an excellent emergency bandage. 
You can use it spread out as a triangle or folded 
into the cravat form by turning the apex—the 
right-angled corner—to the middle of the long 
side, and folding again and again until the 
bandage is a flat ribbon instead of a triangle. 
The cravat is used for bandaging one or both 
eyes, the palm of the hand, and so forth. 

The triangular bandage goes very well on 
the head. Lay the bandage on the crown with 
the apex behind and the long edge along the 
forehead. Draw the two sharp ends tightly back 
above the ears and tie them once on top of the 
apex. Tighten the whole bandage by pulling down 
on the apex; then turn it up and complete the 
square knot over it. Everything is now tight and 
held snug in place. 

To use the triangular bandage as a sling, lay 
the forearm across the middle of it, with the apex 
projecting beyond the elbow and the middle of the 


long edge at the tip of the fingers; tie the two ends | 


about the neck, while the forearm rests horizontal ; 
double the apex about the elbow and pin it in such 
@ way as to take up and support the elbow. 

The roller bandage is a little harder to manage 
—until you know how. Hold it in your right hand 
much as you would grasp an upright baseball bat. 
Suppose some one should try to turn the bat in 
your hand: you could either loosen your grip 


The triangular is a 
good bandage for 


turn the slack part over 
toward you. Instead of 
pointing up the limb it now 
points somewhat down. 
the head Continue round the limb 
with it, keeping the lower 
edge just above the lower edge of the last turn, 
When you arrive at the front once more, make 
another similar reverse. By thus cajoling the band- 
age you can make it travel smoothly up the limb. 

At a right-angled joint, such as the elbow or 
the ankle, use the “‘testudo.” Start it directly over 
the apex of the joint. Each successive turn now 
moves away a little from the point, first on one 
side and then on the other; the bandage crosses 
itself each time in the bend of the joint. Continue 
until enough of the joint is covered in. 

Another very useful bandaging method is called 
the recurrent. It is especially adapted to covering 
the toes, the hand, or a single finger, and consists 
merely in laying the bandage back and forth over 
both sides of the injured member, and then secur- 
ing it with a few circular turns. The illustration 
shows how to apply it to a finger. In finishing this 
bandage, go down the back of the hand to the 
wrist, take a turn or two round it, come up again 
to the finger across the back of the hand, and pass 
the bandage several times round the finger before 
you carry it down to the wrist again to tie it. If 
you should carry the bandage to the wrist across 
the palm, every time you bent your hand the band- 
age would loosen. A good way to tie the roller 
bandage is to split the end for several inches so 
that you have in effect two ends, or to double the 
end, as shown in the illustration. 

Perhaps you have never distinguished between 
a dressing and a bandage. Look back to the 
discussion of infection (article I11), and you will 
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from one hand to the other. A bandage should be [ 














This is the spiral reverse 


find how to choose and how to place a dressing 
safely on an open wound. The function of the 
bandage is merely to hold the dressing in place. 
Keep that in mind and you will never, for exam- 
ple, consider putting a bandage on under splints. 
| The splints, padded, go next to the skin; the band- 
| age is merely to hold them firmly in place. 
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The New United States Aéroplane Stamp.—One 
sheet of one hundred of the twenty-four-cent red- 
white-and-blue postal-air-service stamps was dis- 
covered with the aéroplane inverted. It was 
purchased by a wealthy collector for twenty 
thousand dollars. The a#roplane pictured is from 








Again, always bandage with the most natural | one dollar if it is on a letter that 


bears a postmark showing that it 


apparently, was the first 
official recognition which 





went on the first trip. 
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THE POCKETKNIFE 


OR all-round purposes a medi- 
F um-sized knife is better than 
a small penknife or a large 
jackknife. If it has three blades of 
different sizes and shapes, you will 
find it equal to almost any need 
that is likely to arise. 

Buckhorn or buffalo horn makes 
the most serviceable handle. Both 
wear well and give a good grip for 
the hand. The more expensive pearl 
or tortoise-shell handles are suit- 
able only for penknives; they are 








our government had giv- 
en to philately —for the 
Columbian series may be 
attributed to a desire to 
encourage stamp collect- 
ing and thus to increase 
the sale of our revenue- 
earning labels. But those 
stamps are not the only 
ones that were issued with 
a@ purpose; in fact there 
has been a specific reason 
for every series from 1847 
to the present time. 
Seventy-two years ago 
the United States had no 
postage stamps. The post- 
masters in some of the 
cities and towns had been 








too delicate for a pocketknife in- 
tended for general use. 
Your knife should have metal 


Use the recurrent for 


bandaging an muiured 


printing their own post- 
age-paying labels, largely 
to facilitate their labors; 


bolsters. If the blade rivet passes fi but the postmaster in one 
only through the lining and the inger place was not required to 
handle, it will not stand much pry- Tie ends Xand 2 onthe honor stamps that were 
ing. See that the back spring is level front of the wrist printed elsewhere, nor 


with the back of the handle; if it lies 
even.a trifle low, your blade will 
soon open too far back. Never buy a loosely riv- 
eted knife. The base of blades is made in two 
styles: the round, which causes a blade to close 
with one movement, and the square, which causes 
it to stop at a right angle to the handle. With the 
square base you are less likely to cut your finger 
when you close the knife. 

Of course you should keep your pocketknife 
sharp. It is seldom necessary to put it on a grind- 
stonelexcept to remove a deep nick. Ordinarily, use 
an oilstone and keep its surface well lubricated. It 
is important to give both sides of a blade the same 
attention. Bearing too. hard will loosen the blades 
and may snap off the small ones. If you oil your 
knife rivet occasionally 





was there any Federal law 

that required a person to 
buy and affix a stamp to mail matter before he 
posted it. The government was charging high rates, 
and private carrying companies were seriously 
reducing the government’s revenues by carrying 
mail at lower rates. 

In 1847 appeared our first postage stamps,—the 
ten-cent green (Washington), and the five-cent 
light brown (Franklin)—born of the necessity for 
simplifying the task of moving mails and of the 
demand of the public that had appreciated the post- 
masters’ stamps. Congress decreed that the private 
labels were illegal, and subsequently denied the 
private companies the right to carry mails. 

Our second issue, in 1851, was owing to a 

reduction by Congress of the rates of 





with a drop or two of thin 
oil, you will lessen the 
wear of friction and make 
the blades open and close 
more readily. Always keep 
the knife clean and bright. 
If you need to wash it, 
go over it thoroughly with 
warm water and soap. In 
order to prevent rust from 
forming dry all parts with 
great care. 

Do not expect too much 
of your pocketknife ; it is 
not intended to serve as a 








domestic and foreign postage and to the 
inferior quality of our first stamps. 

A demand for perforation, which makes 
it easier to handle stamps, led to our third 
issue, in 1857. The imperforate stamps of 
the previous series were unsatisfactory 
both to the government and to the public. 

The Civil War brought our fourth issue. 
In post offices throughout the seceding 
states lay millions of stamps that the 
North desired should not profit the South. 
The national government declared them 
invalid for postage, and the postmaster- 
general issued a new series that retained 
the same portraits and values but that 








hammer, a hand axe, or 
a can opener. Be particu- 
larly careful in prying 
with the blade; it gives 
no warning, but breaks 
before you realize the strain to which you have 
put it. Even if it does not break, it may loosen. 
If you should find it necessary to exert a con- 
siderable amount of pressure, as in splitting a 
small board, use the heel of the blade, close to 
the handle. That part of the blade of course is 
stronger, but the main reason for using it in 
that manner is to avoid the extreme leverage 
that “mushrooms” the end of the back spring 
where the blade fits against it and that causes 
the blade to lean backward. 
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DAMP SHOES BUT DRY FEET 


FISHERMAN who was wading a mountain 

A stream recently with rod and creel saw 

a practical application of the backwoods 
proverb: ‘‘Wet leather is good leather.” 

There was a country road on both sides of the 
stream, but there were no bridges for many miles. 
On the highway at the right appeared a pedestrian 
attired in a silk hat, a long, black coat and black 
trousers. When the man arrived at the edge of the 
stream he removed his shoes and stockings and 
rolled up his trousers to the knees. Replacing his 
shoes on his bare feet, he waded across the river. 
On the other bank he carefully drained every drop 
of water from his shoes, and whirled them one at 
a time in the air to get rid of the moisture. Then, 
slipping on his dry stockings, he replaced his shoes, 
pulled down his trousers and went on his way. 


How to hold a 
roller bandage 





was decorated with distinctive designs. 
Nevertheless, they did not give satisfac- 
tion, and slight changes in designs and 
colors were soon made in most of the de- 
nominations, so that, so far as philatelists 
are concerned, there were two issues instead of 
one during the Civil War. 

The necessity of making it impossible for the 
stamps to be counterfeited. successfully was re- 
sponsible for our next issue, in 1867. Patents to 
prevent cleaning used stamps had been examined 
by the government, and one was selected that 
caused embossing, or grill. When those stamps 
were canceled the embossed part was broken, and 
the ink, penetrating below the surface, became 
irremovable. At first the grill covered the whole 
stamp, but that made the sheets difficult to handle. 
The area of embossment was therefore decreased 
—a change that created many varieties for the 
advanced collector. 

A desire to portray on stamps the growth of 
the carrying of our mails led to our next issue, 
in 1869. That was our first pictorial set. It repre- 
sented on the two-cent a post horse, on the three- 
cent a locomotive, and on the twelve-cent an 
ocean steamship. To Benjamin Franklin, as our 
first postmaster-general, was given the position 
of honor on the one-cent. 

To-day philatelists regard the 1869 stamps as 
among our most beautiful issues; but the public, 
perhaps because it seldom saw the higher values, 
which were the more attractive, was dissatisfied, 
and in 1870 the postmaster-general decided upon 
@ new series containing “the heads, in profile, of 
distinguished deceased Americans.” Only a com- 
paratively few of the 1869 and 1870 stamps were 
embossed, and that method of providing against 
counterfeiting was abandoned about that time. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
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DIPHTHERIA 


IPHTHERILA is one of the most dreaded 
of diseases. It is caused by the presence 
and the growth in the throat of a germ 
that there secretes a poisonous sub- 
stance, or toxin. Not all persons, how- 
ever, in whose throats diphtheria germs 

are to be found are suffering, or will suffer, from 
diphtheria. The reason they escape is twofold. In 
the first place there are two varieties of diphtheria 
bacilli—one is virulent and liable to cause the 
disease, the other is apparently inoffensive, and 
seldom makes any trouble. 

The second reason why some persons escape is 
that they are so fortunate as to be immune to the 
infection ; at that particular time their protective 
forces are strong enough to inhibit the activity of 
the germ or to neutralize its toxin. Such persons, 
although fortunate in being able to resist the 
germs themselves, are a menace to those about 
them; for if, by coughing, they transfer any of 
their germs to another person, that person will, 
nine times out of ten, have the disease. 

In an ordinary case diphtheria begins with a chill 
and moderate fever, headache, loss of appetite, 
and a feeling of general sickness; soon the patient 
complains that his throat is sore. Inspection shows 
that the throat is red, that the tonsils are swollen 
and have patches on them, and perhaps a mem- 
brane-like substance is to be seen at the back 
of the throat. In mild cases the symptoms subside 
within two or three days, the patches in the throat 
disappear, and the sufferer is convalescent. 

In more severe cases the fever may go down 
after a few days; but the local trouble persists, and 
the membranous formation extends down into the 
larynx, causing hoarseness, loss of voice, a croupy 
cough, and more or less difficulty in breathing. In 
the most severe cases the local symptoms are very 
pronounced, the membrane thickly covers all parts 
of the throat, and strangulation from the conse- 
quent obstruction of the air passages is imminent. 

In ordinary cases the treatment, apart from the 
giving of antitoxin, may be characterized as watch- 
ful waiting—especially watchful, for at any time 
the inflammation may extend to the larynx, a 
membrane may begin to form there, and the physi- 
cian may have to take prompt action to prevent 
his patient from choking to death. If given early 
enough and in large doses, antitoxin will in the 
majority of cases effect a rapid cure, but when 
given too late or in too small doses, and in the most 
severe or malignant cases, it brings no good result. 
Then, if symptoms of choking come on, intubation 
—the passing of a tube into the larynx—or trache- 
otomy—the opening of the throat below the seat 
of obstruction—will be necessary to save the pa- 
tient’s life. Diphtheria is very likely to be followed 
by paralysis of longer or shorter duration. 
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IN THE VESTIBULE 


7 AIT a minute and let me put it down. 
The eleven twenty-one stops at 
Brookside, but it’s a way train. The 
express does not stop there, but does 
stop at Rutlege, and from there we 
can go over by trolley. Or if by chance 
we miss the trolley, there’s a garage two squares 
east of the station. I think that provides for all 
contingencies. Barring an earthquake, we ought 
surely to arrive at Hillcrest in time for luncheon.” 

That was Ellen at the telephone. Julia, over- 
hearing her as she came downstairs, frowned im- 
patiently. The hours Ellen spent being particular 
about things! 

“Don’t you think we could have contrived to find 
a car in the last resort?” she asked, as Ellen came 
out of the library. 

Ellen laughed. ‘‘O dear,’ she said, “if you’d 
only stayed upstairs a minute longer you wouldn’t 
have heard me! Yes, I’ve no doubt that we could 
hunt up a car, but it might make us late for lunch- 
eon, and that isn’t kind to your hostess.” 

“I’ve never been late to a luncheon yet!” Julia 
retorted. 

“But you’ve come next door to it a dozen times, 
and there might, you know, be a dozen-and-first 
time some day.” 





























Julia said nothing. There was nothing to say. 
That was the worst of it—if only Ellen’s logic 
were not incontrovertible! 

Two days later Julia was due at a committee | 
meeting at Jefferson House. She could not remem- 
ber whether it was at four or half past four, but | 
took a chance on four, and happened to be r ight. A| 
group of girls were going up the steps, and she | 
joined them gayly. It was so much better to have | 
an instinct about things than to be so fussily par- 
ticular! 

Julia never had been at Jefferson House before. 
It was a large, rambling old building, now used 
for Red Cross work. Chattering with the others, 
Julia did not notice the way they went, although 
she was vaguely aware that they went through 
several corridors and doors. An hour later she 
slipped quietly out of the meeting before it was 
finished, and started confidently for Bell Dyson’s 
tea, where she was to assist. She hurried down the 
long corridor to a short one on the left and came 
to a door that opened into a vestibule. Thinking 
only that she must hurry in order not to be late 





at the tea, she pushed through the first door and | 


gave a confident pull at the outer one, only to be 


brought up with a jerk. There were three catches, 


and not until she had tried them all in various | 


combinations did she realize that the door was 
locked. It was clear that she had come to an un- 


used side door. Never mind, she had only to go | 


back. But here a fresh dismay awaited her: the 


inside door had closed behind her with a spring , 


lock ; and the doorbell was outside! 

“Well!” Julia said to herself. She stood thinking 
for a moment. It was marvelous the number of 
things one can think of in a moment—sometimes! 
They seemed more like visions than thoughts— 
pictures of Bell worrying because she did not 
come; of Ellen at the telephone being particular; 
of herself shut in the vestibule all night. 

“Well!” she said again, after the moment of 
revelations. “I’ve got strong knuckles. I'll make 
some one hear sometime.” 

It was only half an hour, in reality, before she 
was rescued. Long afterwards Ellen told her that 
it was the most valuable thirty minutes of her life. 
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A HINDU BOY’S DAY 


MERICAN boys who are inclined to think 

A their lot a hard one might profit by compar- 

ing their daily routine of study and play 

with that through which Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 

the Hindu poet, passed in his boyhood, and which 
he describes in his book, My Reminiscences. 

My room, he says, was at one end of the house. 
Lying on my bed I could see, through the uncur- 
tained windows, the distant snowy peaks shim- 
mering dimly in the starlight. Sometimes, at what 
hour I could not make out, I, half awakened, would 
see my father, wrapped in a red shawl, with a 
lighted lamp in his hand, softly passing by to the 
glazed veranda, where he sat at his devotions. 
After one more sleep I would find him at my bed. 
side, rousing me with a push, before yet the dark- 
ness of night had passed. This was my appointed 
hour for memorizing Sanskrit declensions. What 
an excruciatingly wintry awakening from the 
caressing warmth of my blankets! 

By the time the sun rose, my father, after his 
prayers, finished with me our morning milk, and 
then, while I stood at his side, he would once more 
hold communion with God, chanting the Upani- 
shads. 

Then we would go out for a walk. But how should 
I keep pace with him? Many an older person 
could not! So, after a while, I would give it up and 
scramble back home through some short cut up 
the mountain side. 

After my father’s return I had an hour of Eng- 
lish lessons. After ten o’clock came the bath in 
icy-cold water. It was no use asking the servants 
to temper it with even a jugful of hot water with- 
out my father’s permission. To give me courage, 
my father would tell me of the unbearably freezing 
baths he himself had been forced to take in his 
younger days. 

Another penance was the drinking of milk. My 


father was very fond of milk and could take quan- 


tities of it, but for some reason my appetite for 
milk was grievously wanting. Unfortunately, we 
used to have our milk together. So I had to throw 
myself on the mercy of the servants; and to their 
human kindness (or frailty) I was indebted for 
my goblet being thenceforth more than half full 
of foam. 

After our midday meal, lessons began again. But 
this was more than flesh and blood could stand. 
My outraged morning sleep would have its re- 
venge, and I would soon be toppling over with un- 
controllable. drowsiness. Nevertheless, no sooner 
did my father take pity on my plight and let me 
off than my sleepiness was gone likewise. Then 
ho! for the mountains. Staff in hand, I would often 
wander away from one peak to another. 
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NOT SO BAD 


HIS story of an experience that befell a story- 
writer is attributed by an illustrated Sunday 
magazine to a well-known story-writer: 

The author was giving a lecture one evening on 
the characteristics and surroundings of the class 
of people with whom he had dealt in one of his 
recent books. An old Scotchman, who sat near the 
front, watched the man with a disapproving man- 
ner. At the close of the lecture the Scotchman 
made himself known to the writer. 

“Sir,” he said slowly, after he had shaken the 
author’s hand solemnly, “I have read all your 
books up to now and like them fairly well. Man, 
you wouldna gie up writin’ and tak to speakin’ 
to get your livin’, would ye?” 

“No, indeed,” replied the young man. ‘ You 
think it would be unwise, I take it.” 

“It would be sae great a mistake that I felt I 
must tell ye ma thought as an honest man,” said 
the Scot, with great earnestness. “I thought to 
mysel’,‘He may need just a word to set him right, 
and I’ll not deny it to him.’ There was one o’ your 
books I found a bit dull, but as I listened to ye 
to-night I said to mysel’, ‘’Twas na sae dull as it 
might ha’ been, that book, after all.’”’ 


og 
OUTRANKED 


AR, under present conditions, is a great 
social leveler. The son of a well-to-do family 
had recently entered service as a private, 
says the Toronto Saturday Night, and was spend- 
ing his Christmas leave at home. 
His mother, returning from a walk with him, 
espied a figure in the kitchen with the housemaid. 
**Clarence,” she said to her son, ‘‘ Mary’s got 
some one in the kitchen. She knows perfectly well 
that I don’t allow followers. I wish you’d go and 
tell the man to leave the house at once.” 
Clarence duly departed to the kitchen, but he 
returned somewhat hastily a few seconds later. 
“Sorry, mother,” he said, “but I can’t turn him 
out.” 
“Can’t turn him out? Why on earth not?” 
“He’s my sergeant!” 
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ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY 


HE town council of a small Scotch com- 
munity; says Reedy’s Mirror, met to inspect 
a site for a new hall. They assembled at a 
chapel, and as it was a warm day one of the 
members suggested that they leave their coats 
there. 
“Some one can stay behind and watch them,” 
suggested another. 
“What for?” demanded a third. “If we are 
a’gangin’ oot together, what need is there for any 
0’ us tae watch th’ clothes?” 
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The Dispatch Rider 


A writer from France says: ‘‘Over here the 
Dispatch Rider on his motorcycle is boss of the 
road. Even the staff cars of generals have to 
take to the ditch when the Dispatch Rider comes 
tearing along at eighty miles an hour.’’ 


Whether on the war-crowded roads of France 
or in busy, throbbing America, the motorcycle 
and the bicycle are playing a larger part than ever 
in work, business and recreation. 


Make your motorcycle or bicycle more useful 
this year. Equip it with good tires— United 
States Tires—that will give you the utmost in 
dependability, long wear and easy riding. 


United States 
Cycle Tires 
are Good Tires 


USCO Tread for Motorcycles 


The most popular of all motorcycle tires for all ’round 
service. Made like an automobile tire with four plies of 
regular automobile fabric and extra breaker strip. The 
double-U tread prevents skidding and gives extra mile- 
age. The Usco is resilient, speedy and long-wearing. 





In addition to the Usco the United States Line includes 
other tires for motorcycles and twelve styles of tires for 
bicycles—one to suit every rider. 


Be sure it is United States 
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